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“TO THE TEMPLE.” 


I am truly grateful for the opportunity most considerately afforded me by Mr. William Griggs of 
reproducing, in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry, some letters that have appeared during 
the closing year, in the Bombay Gazette and Pioneer Mail, on Mr. G. K. Mhatre’s remarkable 
statuette, in plaster of Paris, entitled “To the Temple.” The first letter on the subject appeared 
in the Bombay Gazette of the 26th of November, 1896, and consisted of the whole body of a letter 
of the 6th idem, written by me to a private correspondent in Bombay, a copy of which was 
simultaneously communicated by me to Mr. Grattan Geary expressly for publication. It was as 
follows,—excepting that I have reproduced in italics the erroneous passages in the letter, and have 
added, in one or two places, the words contained within brackets :— 


If I have left your letter of the 4th of last May unanswered for six months, it is not that I have neglected 
the purpose of it. I have never received greater pleasure than from the photograph sent with it of Mr. G. K. 
Mhatre’s statuette 2” mard/e of a Hindu girl on her way—‘‘To the Temple;” and I have so long delayed acknow- 
ledging the receipt of it, only because I have been all this time showing it everywhere, and taking advice every- 
where, before answering your question as to the advisability of sending Mr. Mhatre to Europe to complete his 
studies of an art in which his success is so assured. 

I can now say that the unanimous advice I have received is that, until Mr. Mhatre has fully developed his 
own spontaneous style, and his remarkable mastery of manipulative subtleties, he ought, on no account, to be 
brought under the teaching of any European sculptor. Instruction in the fine arts, plastic or pictorial, is worthless 
without the intuitive faculty for proficiency in them which alone makes the great painter or sculptor; for in fine 
art there is no place for other than positive excellence—no second place,—those only who reach its height being 
worthy of the name of artist. But where there is the inborn genius for them, it is best left to develop of itself 
until it attains to the full form of its own constitution and temper, before being subjected to the authority and 
discipline, and the consequent general culture, of any predominating instruction, present or past. 

Mr. Mhatre one sees, at a first glance, possesses this genius for creation in sculpture, the most arduous, and 
therefore the greatest of the fine arts, and which affords those endowed with a feeling for beauty and grandeur 
with the noblest pleasure the human breast can know. 

For its distinction of style ‘To the Temple” is Mr. Mhatre’s work alone, and not another's in any tittle, 
although it often suggests to me some of the earlier work of Canova, of whom young Mhatre has probably never 
heard. In its technique it is wonderful ; and though I may be biased by my instinctive sympathy with an Indian 
artist, I believe myself to be moved solely by artistic emotion when, every time I look on the photograph of Mr. 
Mhatre’s statuette, I derive from its contemplation an ever heightened delight. 

In a word, “To the Temple” is already a provisional masterpiece, and an unequivocal pledge of the com- 
pletest future mastery in the art to which Mr. Mhatre is to devote himself. I, indeed, doubt if any living English 
sculptor could produce a work in which the refining and elevating inspirations of the artist, and the sleights of his 
technical dexterities would give so unaffected an expression of truth to nature as we find in young Mhatre’s so to 
say, ‘‘ Diploma piece.” 

The art of art is to create the illusion of a higher reality, but its supreme felicity is when this is altogether 
natural ; and as nature is ever most enchanting when the contrivances of the charms she may owe to art are 
concealed, so the utmost perfection of art is found when it seems to be nature still. It is in this deliberate view 
that, as I hold, Mr. Mhatre’s “To the Temple” at once takes a first place as a work of plastic art. If the photo- 
graph is examined with a powerful hand lens, an overwhelming impression is made on you of the marvellous 
refinement of the modulation of its flesh surfaces, and of the precision and exquisite delicacy of the sculptor’s 
touch both on the flesh and the drapery surfaces ; and in this merely technical skill, as well as in its grace and 
dignity, and harmoniously balanced composition and pose, the figure is Greek of the Greeks. 

This is largely due to Mr. Mhatre having wrought it directly from the marble block, without any school of 
art instruction, relying on the sole light of his pristine Aryan instincts ; and with his own hands and not those 
of any hireling “ghost.” This last fact it is which chiefly explains the fine finish and warm reality of his flesh 
surfaces. 

In so far as the figure is differentiated from the Greek by its sweet, spiritual beauty, some might attribute 
this to the influence of the Christian west on the rising generation of Hindus, but | see in it the reflection of [that 
sentiment for] the sanctity of woman, and of the domestic life centred in her, which has always proved the sure 
foundation of the social life of the Hindus, and remains to this day the distinctive note of Hinduism. 

In short, I know of no modern statue so completely attractive to me as Mr. Mhatre’s ‘‘To the Temple.” The 
only teachers the creator of it need go to are those of ancient Greece, as they still live in their work among the 
public Museums of Italy, France, and England. But first he must fully disclose his own originality in Bombay ; 
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and I would appeal to the wealthy Bhattias and Bunyas among his own countrymen, and, among foreigners, to 
the wealthy Parsees of Bombay, and to all Englishmen in the Western Presidency, who may, from time to time, 
have the opportunity of patronising art,—I would earnestly appeal to them all,—to forward to Mr. Mhatre the 
remunerative commissions he has so well earned at their hands. With Mr. Mhatre among you, if he is quick at 
catching a likeness, there is no necessity for commissioning any sculptor in the United Kingdom for portrait busts 
or statues of Bombay worthies, native or European. But I hope his co-religionists will take a pride in giving 
him both private and public commissions for ideal subjects, statues, and groups of statues, and bas reliefs, illus- 
trative of their national epics, and, within specified limits, of the mythology of their religion ; [for] mythological 
subjects imperatively demanding a conventional treatment of the human frame, amounting to what in fine art 
would be regarded as a monstrosity, should be excluded; and that equally in the interest of religion and art. 
Thus, for example, it would be impossible to represent Siva, in his more dreaded aspects, otherwise than in the 
strange conventionalised forms familiar to us all, without detriment to those divine ideas these often repulsive 
forms symbolise. But, Saraswati, with her lettered scroll, bright Kamadeo [with his flowery dart], and joyous 
Krishna [with the Gopies], and the heroes and heroines of the Ramayana and Mahabharata, can be represented 
quite artistically in sculpture without any abatement of the force of their popular divinity. The ‘‘To the Temple” 
of Mr. Mhatre I would have reproduced life size and placed at the foot of the steps leading to the porch of the 
black basalt temple in the Girgaum Road, where, between thirty and forty years ago, I so often used to observe 
Mr. Venayekrao Wassadeojee and Mr. Narayen Dinanathjee, and other of my Hindu friends worshipping. 
When in this way Mr. Mhatre has made a little money, he might with benefit come to Europe for three years, 
spent between Rome and Paris and London in studying the works of ancient Greek sculptors, and cultivating 
the society there of the sculptors of modern Italy, France, and England. He will have but little to learn from 
the latter, whzle some, the best of them, have this at least to learn from him, to hew their statues from the stone 
themselves, and to work them, from first to last, with thetr own hands and not of some mercenary “ ghost.” 

But Mr. Mhatre’s statuette suggests thoughts beyond the thoughts inspired by any promising piece of 
sculpture; and although it is impossible to enlarge on them on this occasion, I cannot help adding that, the artistic 
genius manifested by him, and the scientific capacity shown by Professor Bose of Calcutta, and the literary power 
of which so many Hindus, as well as one or two Parsees, of Bombay are just now giving evidence, are symptoms 
of a spiritual revival among the people of India of which no one can mistake the significance. Based on the 
rapidly developing material prosperity of the country, the direct result of the pax Britannica, the gradual growth 
and fruitful future of this revival seem assured, or are rendered dubious only by the fear of their being blighted by a 
too close and oppressive contact with the alien moral and intellectual influences of the West. The problem 
therefore is, while enjoying the unspeakable blessings, in internal and external peace and security, of British rule, 
to avoid the destructive effects of a foreign administrative predominance on the indigenous literary, religious, 
and artistic culture of India, z.e. India of the Hindus. On the solution of this pressing problem the whole future 
of Hindu civilisation and the ultimate verdict of mankind on the British occupation of India, emphatically 
depends. It is in this serious and dutiful spirit that I have always studied Indian art. As I have often before 
said, I regard the arts of India, not only as an admirer of them, but as one who has always recognised that in 
their infinite variety and yet living reality, and unmatched beauty, they afford a vital, and ubiquitously powerful 
rallying point for the spiritual revival of the race of Brahmanical Hindus, and for the regeneration of their entire 
sacro-sanct civilisation : and that to needlessly destroy the traditional culture and personality of a great historical 


race is the worst and most odious crime one nation can commit upon another, and an unpardonable sin against 
their common humanity. 


To this Mr. Edwin Greenwood, the Principal of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy School of Art, 
replied on the 5th December, 1896, in the following letter :-— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ BOMBAY GAZETTE.” 


S1r,—It must be a very great pleasure to Mr. Mhatre and his friends to find that his work has received such 
enthusiastic approval from Sir G. Birdwood. I share this pleasure with them, but I wish Sir George had been 
as accurate in his statements as he is generous and sympathetic in his praises. There are two mistakes in matters 
of fact which it is desirable to correct. The first is of very little importance, but it is as well to say that this 
figure is not what is usually known as a “statuette”; nor has Mr. Mhatre “wrought it directly from the marble 
block.” The figure, which is a statue of a young woman, is nearly five feet high ; and it is in plaster, not marble, 
Mr. Mhatre at the time he modelled it having never handled a chisel. The other mistake is very important, for 
Sir Geo. Birdwood’s statement involves the whole question of the relation of Europe to India in matters of art, as 
well as the minor one of the value of schools of art in this country. Sir G. Birdwood says, referring directly, and 
in detail, to the artistic and technical qualities of Mhatre’s work, and not to any matter of sentiment or subject :— 
“If the photograph (of the statue) is examined with a powerful hand lens, an overwhelming impression is made 
on you of the marvellous refinement of the modulation of its flesh surfaces, and of the precision and exquisite 
delicacy of the sculptor’s touch, both on the flesh and on the drapery surfaces ; and in this, merely technical skill, 
as well as in its grace and dignity, and harmoniously balanced composition and pose, the figure is Greek of the 
Greeks. This is largely due to Mr. Mhatre having wrought it directly from the marble block, without any school 
of art instruction, relying on the sole light of his pristine Aryan instincts.” 

Now, the words above which I have put in italics will certainly convey to any ordinary reader the notion that 
Mhatre is a person who never received any instruction in a school of art, and that the admirable character of his 
work is largely due to his relying solely on his pristine Aryan instincts and avoiding all contact with a school of 
art. Whether Sir G. Birdwood meant this or not, I think every one will agree with me that this is the natural 
meaning of his words, and I am therefore bound, in justice to the Bombay School of Art in general, and Mr. 
Griffiths, the late Principal, in particular, to state that Mhatre has been a student of this school since 1891, and is 
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so at this moment. He studied under Mr. Griffiths in our modelling and sculpture class for at least a year, and 
has never had any instruction in art except such as he has received here. Mhatre’s work is in all technical 
respects purely European, and it is in fact the union of this higher technique with Hindu sentiment and subject 
which has given Sir G. Birdwood so much pleasure. If Mhatre’s sculpture be really of “Greek of the Greeks” in 
style, it shows that he has been profoundly affected by the “milieu” in which he has worked. Though very few 
people know anything about this school and museum, we have here what I suppose is the best collection of casts 
of Greek and Greco-Roman sculpture that exists on this side of Suez, and no student can go in or out of the 
place without seeing them. I venture to think that no study of the sculpture of Elephanta or Walkeshwar would 
have helped Mhatre to model the girl going ‘To the Temple,” a statue which, curiously enough, is now placed 
in the midst of our Greek antiques in the school hall, where anyone may see it who, chooses to come here between 
7 and 5 o'clock. 

It seems to me that if half of what Sir G. Birdwood says about Mhatre’s statue be true, that the case for 
schools of art in India is not a hopeless one after all. When I last saw Sir G. Birdwood, he referred to the future 
work of the schools of art in India as not likely to take any more important form than the accurate making of 
locks and keys and their suitable decoration if required.. Perhaps, now, he may grant the possibility of their doing 
more than that ; even of their materially assisting in that renaissance of the Hindu spirit, which he has so much 
at heart, by helping the natives of the country to means of artistic expression in directions where they themselves 
are so weak. 1 do not know what all Sir G. Birdwood’s unanimous friends will think of this. They say that 
until “Mr. Mhatre has developed his own spontaneous style and his remarkable mastery of manipulative subtleties, 
he ought on no account to be brought under the teaching of any European sculptor.” But the fact is, as I have 
said, that Mhatre has never been brought under any other than European teaching, and as Sir G. Birdwood 
approves of the result so far, I can only hope they may reconsider their verdict. I may say that, in my opinion, 
Mhatre’s work, good as it may be, does not rank by any means with that of the best European sculptors in know- 
ledge and technique, and therefore, as there is no one here who can practically teach him anything more in that 
direction, it is a pity that while he is young and capable of further training (and no man continues for many years 
capable of this), he should not have the best that can be got. If there is no other way of his getting the money 
to go to Europe for a few years, I should of course be very glad to see him employed in work worthy of his 
ability—as Sir G. Birdwood says, in ideal subjects rather than portraiture. In the meantime, however, while the 
grass is growing the steed is starving. In order to help him a little, I offered him, only yesterday, a small post as 
a drawing teacher in the School of Art (I am afraid Sir G. Birdwood and the S. E. P.1. A. will not approve— 
neither indeed do I), but I am pleased to say that, to-day, he has declined it. Sir G. Birdwood’s letter has come 
like the rain in the Deccan and I trust his eloquent appeal to Mhatre’s fellow countrymen will induce them to 
help him. 

I do not know whether the Bombay Art Society could do anything to help Mhatre; if they could, their name 
might possibly be kept in remembrance for a little time. The patrons of the society seem to be anxious to 
encourage representations of heroic ladies in various distressful and pathetic situations who never put in an 
appearance at the exhibitions. Would it not be an altogether more satisfactory thing to help this dainty little 
dame of Mhatre’s to put off her frail form of fly-blown plaster, and appear, as is her due, in an imperishable body 
of beautiful white marble ; in this way she might become a “joy for ever,” otherwise she can but be ‘‘a lovely 
apparition sent to be a moment’s ornament.”—Yours, &c., E. GREENWOOD, 


Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art. 


My reply to Mr. Greenwood, dated the 18th of December, 1896, and published in the Boméay 
Gazette of the 7th January, 1897, was as follows :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ BOMBAY GAZETTE.” 


Si1r,—I ‘am deeply grateful to Mr. Greenwood for so promptly exposing, in his letter to you of the 28th ult., 
the two errors into which | fell in my letter on young Mhatre’s statuette, ‘To the Temple,” published in the 
Bombay Gazette of the 26th ult. I was betrayed into both errors by the letter of the English friend in Bombay who 
sent me the photograph of the statuette. I had lost sight of the letter in circulating it with the photograph ; but, 
when writing in reply to my friend on the 6th ult., I wrote on the information before me,—as I had apprehended it,— 
that the statuette had been produced without Mr. Mhatre having first modelled it in clay, or even draughted it out on 
paper ; and that he had had no School of Art instruction in modelling, and had done the statuette entirely at 
home, and of his own inspiration ; all he had learned from the Bombay School of Art being ordinary drawing. | 
took it for granted, therefore, that the statuette was in marble. No one who saw the photograph even suspected 
that the original was in anything but marble ; and the only criticism on the photograph I ever heard was that it 
had been taken in too strong a light, which made it shine too strongly, and destroyed its softer shadows. But 
this, as regards the merit of the statuette, is quite an immaterial point. The power of an artist is especially shown 
when, through his manipulative dexterity [not ‘‘by easy trickeries”], he is able to give the appearance of a nobler 
material to any baser one in which he may have executed his work; but I cannot claim any additional merit on 
this account in the present instance, as the deceptive solidity and transparency in the reproduction of Mr. Mhatre's 
statuette is possibly wholly due to its photography ; and it is a disappointment to me that, while this in no way 
detracts from the transcendent mastery of Mr. Mhatre’s modelling, it certainly is not due to any glyptic skill on 
his part. The more serious error into which | fell was in neglecting to state exactly what Mr. Mhatre’s School 
of Art training has been. | will only add that it was inadvertent, and wholly without prejudice, and that | regret 
it deeply. As to Mr. Mhatre’s future, it was one of the first of living sculptors in this country who strenuously 
advised me not to have him subjected to any European training. But this was under the apprehension of his 
having wrought his statuette in marble. But if Mr. Mhatre has had no training in the use of the chisel, and no 
experience in the exercise of the other technicalities of the sculptor’s art, he ought certainly to be sent to Europe, 
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to acquire them at Rome and Paris, Berlin and London, and I hope means will at once be provided in Bombay 
for this being done, and that by the Government, supplemented, so far‘as private support goes, by commissions, 
rather than by direct pecuniary contributions. 

I will only add that Mr. Greenwood somewhat misapprehends my views in regard to Schools of Art in 
India, which, however, are sufficiently indicated in the last paragraph of my letter of the 6th November last. They 
are part and parcel of our administration of India, which, in theory at least, is directed to the redemption,— 
economical, social, political, religious, and artistic.—of India, by the people of India themselves ; and, while this 
theory is carried into practice by our Schools of Art, as it pre-eminently is at Jeypore and in Bombay, and in some 
measure at Lahore, I am personally as loyal an advocate of Schools of Art as of any other department of our 
administration in India. 

But I will not argue this point to-day, and would again acknowledge the extreme courtesy with which Mr. 
Greenwood has corrected the unhappy inaccuracies of my previous letter on Mr. Mhatre’s beautiful and charming 
work, “To the Temple,” which | am unfeignedly glad to credit to the training of the Bombay School of 
Art.—Yours, &c., 


Dec. 18. GrEorGE BIRDWOOD. 


The next letter I reproduce is one published in the Pioneer Mail of the 31st December, 1896, 
written by R. F. Chisholm, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Assistant Engineer on the Madras Railway, and a 
Member of the Madras University [Arts and Engineering Faculties] :— 


AN ART CRITIC ASTRAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “PIONEER MAIL.” 


S1r,—Has your attention been called to certain correspondence which appeared in 7he Bombay Gazette 
recently, on the subject of a statue entitled ‘To the Temple,” executed by a student of the Bombay School of 
Arts? A few years ago you were good enough to publish a letter of mine on “Indian art work,” and I would 
crave space for this letter, as a commentary on what I then wrote. The first letter of the correspondence alluded 
to is from Sir George Birdwood, ‘than whom,” to quote official language, “a greater art authority does not 
exist.” The great art authority has, in this instance, surpassed himself, for setting aside his opinions, his facts 
are as ludicrously wrong as when he dubbed a solitary lead-glazed pot, made by a school of arts student, a 
specimen of the Historical Glazed Earthenware of Madras, a ware which never had any existence at all, except 
in the imagination of the great art authority!] The photograph which I now forward to you, sent separately, was 
some time back sent to the great art authority with a result as comical as it was unexpected! Every one who 
saw the statuette in the last Fine Arts Exhibition at Bombay hailed it as a most promising piece of student's 
work, hardly sufficiently original to claim extended notice ; but when the great art authority sees the photograph, 
we are made to feel what dolts and asses we have all been, that we have had a genius of the first water in our 
midst without even being aware of it! The great art authority, without troubling himself about facts, does not 
hesitate to declare to the whole world that the artist is a great genius—that he must on no account be permitted 
to come to Europe, where his heaven-born gifts will be contaminated by European instruction, that it is doubtful 
whether any English sculptor could produce a work “in which the refining and elevating inspirations of the artist 
and the sleights of his technical dexterities could give so effectual an expression of truth!” Warming with his 
subject, the great art authority rises to greater heights; he tells us the inspired artist worked ‘direct from the 
marble” (whatever that may mean), that he had no such life-deadening impediments to deal with as the baneful 
‘School of Arts instruction;” he worked ‘with his own hands, by the light of his pristine Aryan instincts!” And 
this fact, he says, chiefly explains ‘the fine finish and warm reality of his flesh tints,"-—I beg pardon, ‘‘ surfaces.” 
We are asked to examine the photo with a powerful hand lens, to note ‘the precision and exquisite delicacy of 
the sculptor’s touch!” Then the great art authority rises still higher, he seems to hug himself on the keenness 
of his own perceptions—the privilege of giving this genius to an unthinking world! You glow in the reflected 
light of the virtue he sheds around, you feel ennobled in having all these intricacies of high art rendered clear to 
your dull understanding! When—alas and alas! that I should have to write it—Mr. Greenwood, the Principal 
of the Bombay School of Arts, points out in a subsequent letter that the genius did not work direct from the 
marble, as there was no marble to work from, the statuette being in ‘“p/aster” only, and that the light of “‘pristine 
Aryan instincts” of the genius was at least dimmed by School of Arts instruction, the gentleman being an ordinary 
student of the School of Arts—surrounded as he would be in London or Paris by the masterpieces of Greek art, 
from one of which he appears to have taken the particular pose of his statuette! The great art authority's letter, 
read again by the light of these facts, is like a chapter in Pickwick. Surely nothing more ludicrous is to be found 
in the whole history of art criticism than the great art authority, with a powerful lens, noticing the delicacy of 
point work, the exquisite touch of the sculptor’s tool on—a plaster cast /—Bil Stumps’s mark, and Sam Weller’s 
Hextra magnifying Hopera glass, pale before this real picture! There is one gleam of light, however, in the long 
column of eulogy—the pose of the lady is said to be ‘‘Greek of the Greeks;” it is so, there is no denying the fact, 
the pose is really Greek, it is the pose of the celebrated Apollo Belvedere turned into a woman! The — 
bends the left leg, with the head thrown slightly to the left ; the Hindoo lady bends the right leg, with the head 
thrown slightly to the right—much of the charm of the figure arises from the wonderful grace of this pose, which, 
under the circumstances, can hardly be called original. Notwithstanding this, the work is highly meritorious, 
reflecting credit alike on both master and pupil. My object in writing is in no way to decry the work of the 
student, but to call attention to the excited, extravagant, and reckless statements of a man regarded by many 
people as a “great art authority ;” indeed, when we consider whence the letter came and the class for whom it 
was intended, the general tone savours so much of “playing to the gallery” that its absolute sincerity seems 
questionable. , R. F. CHIsHoim. 
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The last letter in the matter I must beg you to publish is a private one of the 25th of June 
last, addressed by Mr. Mhatre himself to me :— 


* S1r,—It is with a feeling of the greatest pleasure and gratitude that I solicit the favour of your accepting my 
heartful thanks to you, and at the same time beg to be excused for delaying so long to do the same. 

Sir, you might not know how happy I felt to read in the columns of the Bombay Gazette, one morning, a 
long letter written by your able hand to an Englishman in Bombay, with the heading ‘‘G. K. Mhatre’s statue, 
‘To the Temple,’” and how grateful I felt to find an Englishman taking such a keen interest in giving 
encouragement to a poor native lad of India; and at the same time I felt much to find that there was 
scarcely a man in our own soil of India who could give some sort of encouragement to a poor student of his 
own clime. 

I must here confess that I am in very poor circumstances, and therefore unable to meet the expenses required 
in taking in hand large works; I am therefore quite at a loss to know how I could commence with my other 
work without some pecuniary help. I therefore naturally look for help from persons like yourself, who can 
recommend my work to some big people in Europe, who could appreciate art and take pleasure to keep a large 
collection of art works in their halls and museum galleries. For the present, I am very willing to send my statue 
‘“To the Temple” to England, and if I could find some purchaser (not for its excellence, but merely with a view 
to further the prospects of a poor worker in art). If some generous people from there would help me to defray 
the luggage and insurance charges for the same, I would like to send my statue on small size representing Indian 
mythological subjects to England, if I were to know I could get any purchasers there; and I am sure | will get 
ready purchasers through the recommendations of a person like yourself. As for the question of my visit to 
Europe, | think it is simply a dream, for | have no prospect of getting such a large sum at my hand for the 
present, unless some generous people were to help me in that request. You have said in your letter that I should 
develope to full extent my natural taste with respect to Indian subjects. Well, | am trying best to do so, still I 
would like once to see Art in its mother-land, and to see the works of the great masters of art there, and would be 
extremely felicitous to have the good fortune to work under the instruction of some of the best masters of the 
chisel and the brush there. I think it is quite essential that I should do so, in order to acquaint myself with some 
of the technical points in arts. By the by, I may here bring to your notice that my statue ‘‘To the Temple” is a 
life-size figure in plaster, and not in marble, as you are led to suppose. Still, I can cut statue figures in marble. 

I herewith beg to present you with two photos of my statue ‘“‘To the Temple,” and wish you could make any 
good use of the same, as you like it. 

I would like to conclude this too long letter by remarking that my due thanks are due to Mr. Griffiths, the 
late Principal, and Mr. Greenwood, the present Principal, under whose instruction I had the good fortune to learn 
many useful things, and who have given me good encouragement in pursuing my studies ; and lastly, I beg to be 
excused for encroaching upon your most precious time.—I beg to remain, Sir, yours most obediently, 

G. K. Muartre. 


Other letters have appeared in this correspondence,—some generously defending me against 
Mr. Chisholm, and others attacking me,—but, being anonymous, I cannot ask for their repro- 
duction; while as regards the attacks, none of them are so typical as Mr. Chisholm’s, 
which I must be content to allow to stand for them all. And I am content, for my whole anxiety 
in the matter is (1) to do justice to Mr. Greenwood, which I trust I have fully done; and (2) to 
mitigate, so far as possible, the injustice done to Mr. Mhatre through my blunder, the humiliation 
of which I feel acutely. 


Whip Dog [St. Luke’s] Day, 1897. GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2.—“To the Temple” (side view). 





1.— To the Temple” (front view). 











1—“* TO THE TEMPLE,” by G. K. Mhatre. 


(Front view). 
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2—“To THE TEMPLE,” by G. K. Mhatre. 


(Side view). 











THE AJANTA CAVE-PAINTINGS. 


Y order of the Secretary of State for India in Council, Mr. Grirritus (late Principal of the Bombay 


School of Art) has brought out two sumptuously illustrated folio volumes, on “The Paintings in the 


Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanta.”* Mr. Griffiths was engaged for many years with a party of 


students from the Bombay School of Art, in making copies of the paintings in the caves; and a large 


selection of these copies is now published in the above work. The larger illustrations are executed in 


chromo-lithography and collotype, and the smaller in toned blocks. Specimens of the latter are here given, 


with extracts from Mr, Griffiths’s descriptive text. 








1 (9).—From Wati-Parntine A}, Cave I. 


actual form. In the paintings, however, there is more feeling for nature. 








In the detailed descriptions of the 
plates, an attempt is made to identify 
and elucidate the subjects and persons 
illustrated. Meanwhile, a word may 
be said about the general treatment, 
and especially the rendering of racial 
peculiarities. The slenderness of the 
Hindis is always a surprise to the 
Occidental. These soft and supple 
forms belong to another world, and 
their true character seems beyond the 
grasp of artists accustomed to the an- 
tique and to the muscular bulk “of 
European models. At Ajanta no pre- 
judices in favour of a Greek ideal, and 
no anatomical knowledge vexed the 
artist’s interpretation of the forms he 
saw. Exaggeration of the long almond- 
shaped eye is, perhaps, the most pro- 
nounced mannerism, while to an Eng- 
lish observer the familiar Oriental 
squatting position may appear over- 
frequent. Hands are put in with a 
pretty maniéré grace and truth of 
expression which, to those acquainted 
with Indian life, is full of suggestive- 
ness. It is precisely thus that, to this 


‘day, supple wrists, palms, and fingers 


beseech, explain, deprecate and caress, 
A few outline sketches here given may 
convey an idea of the facility attained 
in this difficult detail [fig. 2(7)]. The 
foot, however, is nearly always poorly 
drawn. An exaggeration of the 
feminine hip and breasts has ever been 
a snare to the Hindd sculptor, who 
seems to think more of the conven- 
tional phrases of poetry than of the 
Women are drawn in a great variety 


of positions, nude or so slightly clad that the shape is nowise concealed [fig. 1 (9)]. Views of the back and side, 


© “The Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanté.” Two vols., Imperial folio, 22 by 15 inches. 76 Chromos, Maps and Plans, full-page plates ; 
85 page plates in collotype; and 88 text blocks. £10-10-0. Prepared for Subscribers by W. Griggs, Hanover Street, Peckham, London, 1897-8, 
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2 (7).—Hanps FRoM WALL-PaINTINGs. 
seldom seen in sculpture, are constantly given; the elusive grace of the half-averted form being charmingly 
rendered. The draperies, too, are thoroughly understood, and though the folds may be somewhat conventionally 
drawn, they express most thoroughly the peculiarities of the Oriental treatment of unsewn cloth, which, without.a 


single stitch, pin, clasp, button, or other fastening, furnishes the most graceful, convenient and comfortable 
garments known to mankind [fig. 3 (10)]. 
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Great pains are lavished on the correct rendering of the 
manifold fashions of hair-dressing. Sometimes it is frizzed in 
front with luxuriant ringlets, now unknown in feminine India. 
Or a chignon is tied at the back with a coronal of flowers over 
it, or large lotus blossoms are arranged among its masses. 
Sometimes knots of hair are looped at the side of the head 
and adorned with flowers, while the still prevalent fashion of 
confining it with chains of woven wire or jewelled string, 
attached to elaborate ornaments of beaten work in gold and 
silver, is often followed. Jungle women wear rolls and bands 
with peacock feather tips, and no detail is treated with more 
care and skill in drawing than the arrangement of the various 
head-dresses [figs. 1 (9), 3 (10), 4 (11), 5 (12), and 6 (14).] 

Négas, personages of no small importance in the Buddhist 
legend, are distinguished by a canopy or crest of hooded 
cobras. Male figures have five or seven-headed hoods, and 
the women bear only one [figs. 7 (13) and 8 (15)]. In the 
Gandhara sculptures Végas stand in pulpits or altars, which 
conceal their snaky terminations. In some Ajanta pictures 
they are shewn with snake-tails when in water, but on dry 
land with legs like other people [fig. 9 (16)]. 

The female demons are especially worthy of attention [fig. 
10 (17)}. Ofa milder character are the angelic host some- 
times described as Géndhérvas and Apsaras. They are 
wingless, but are designed with a great feeling of air-borne 
motion. . . . . . That curious celestial chorister the 
Kinnara occurs occasionally in his ancient Hindi form as a 
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3 (10).—Musictans. From Watt-Parntines, Cave XVII. 


horse-headed monster ; but the creature spoken of as a Kinnara by writers on Buddhism, akin to the classic 
syren—a human head and trunk with the tail feathers and legs of a bird—is often represented as singing and 


playing the cymbals and guitar [fig. 11 (19)]. 





4 (11).—From Watt-Parntine M, Cave I. 


In the theory of life adopted by the 
Buddhists, animals are links in the 
endless chain of development. It is 
natural, therefore, that they should be 
sympathetically treated in art as in 
legend. And of all creatures the 
elephant, by its bulk, its docility, and 
the mystery which, to those who know 
the animal best, surrounds its tempera- 
ment and behaviour, most attracted 
the Hindis, who assigned it to Indra. 
Buddhism, however, by adopting the 
young white elephant as a symbol of 
divine force, entering the womb of 
Maya, the Mother of Buddha, gave 
the creature a still higher place. 
Later, in the further East the earth- 
shaking beast became an emblem of 
universal authority. At Ajanta are 
elephants of all colours, including 


white ; and, as in all Hind work, they are drawn with wonderful character and insight. For centuries in Europe 
they have served as types of monumental rigidity; but the Hindd, from the first, recognised their acrobatic 
flexibility and rendered it with great freedom and evident enjoyment [fig. 12 (20)]. 

It would be easy to match the horses of the Ajanta pictures from the illuminated pages of old Persian 


romances, or, indeed, from the stables of modern Indian Princes, where also might be found trappings and 
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housings similar to those depicted. These 
rounded, full-bodied forms, high crests and 
Roman-nosed heads, are proper to Oriental 
horses of state, and also to those of 
romance. No stirrups are shewn in any of 
the pictures, and a strap seems to have 
passed from the nose-band over the nose 
to the curb or chin-strap [figs. 13 (22) and 
14 (23)]. With these exceptions, the 
trappings are those of to-day. The manes, 
as a rule, are hogged; the tails, in some 
instances, are neatly clipped; and, as in the 
retinues of Indian Princes to-day, the legs 
are sometimes adorned with bangles and 
ornaments. Horses are also harnessed to 
springless chariots, the only modern counter- 
parts of which are the machines drawn by 
elephants and camels in some parts of 
Rajputana. 

Both deer and antelopes are represented ; 
the latter more frequently [fig. 15 (24)] 
The general colouring of the black-buck is 
correctly given, but the spots of the chzta/ 
are often added. A green deer is painted 
in one place, and is an object of worship in 
another. Antelopes are shown free in the 
forest, and on carts as if being taken afield 
to be chased, like the animals that furnish 
sport to Her Majesty’s Buckhounds and 
their followers. It must be confessed, 

6 (12).—Paow Watt-Parevme, Cave VL indeed, that ‘‘sport” in the modern accept- 

ation of the word, seems to have been even 

more popular in ancient times than now. Dogs are led in leash by hurrying huntsmen ; rams are encouraged to 
fight, exactly as in any Indian town to-day ; and it would appear that cock-fighting was a popular amusement. 








6 (14).—From Watt-Parntine, Cave X. 7 (13).—A NAea CHIEF. 
From Watt-Paintine K, Cave I, 
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8 (15).—From Watt-Paintine N, Cave I. 


The common hill monkey [fig. 16 (25)], as well as the. black-faced 
langtir [fig. 17 (26)], are painted with thorough appreciation of monkey 
character. In one picture a monkey has leaped on the back of a 
buffalo and is blindfolding him [fig. 18 (27)]. This at first sight would 
seem to be a mere monkey-trick, sketched with the quiet 
humour that never failed the Ajanta artists, but it is in reality 
a representation of the Mahisa-Jdétaka, when the Bodhisatta 
was born as a buffalo and teased by a wicked monkey. There 
is no trace of the superhuman feats attributed in poetry to 


Hanuman, the popular monkey god. 

A striking jungle episode is an attack on two bears by 
hill people, who do not get the best. of it. One of the 
animals lies asleep on his back, shading his eyes with a 
forepaw, as yet unconscious of its assailants, while the other 
has one of them tightly hugged, in defiance of those 
modern naturalists who say that bears never hug 
[fig. 19 (28)] 

Another incident of the jungle is an attack by a pair of 
wolves on a white elephant. But though the animals are 
drawn with some spirit [fig. 20 (29)] they were not 
favourites, and are not repeated. 

The weapons are all of primitive forms. Shields are 
usually oblong in shape, boldly curved in their Jonger 
dimension, covered with wicker or mat-work patterns, and 


fringed with hair or silk. In all respects, save the unusual curvature, they strongly resemble the wooden, cane- 
bound shields of the Dyaks of Borneo in the India Museum [figs. 21a (33a) and 22 (34)]. Round shields are also 
given, bearing grotesque masks, fringed with tufts or tassels, and slung over the shoulder with quite modern 
straps and buckles [figs. 214 (334), 23 (35) and 24 (36)} In Cave X. appears a curious buckler, triangular in 






























10 (17).—A RAxsnasf. 
From Watt-Paintine, Cave XVII. 





9 (16).—NAicas. From Watt-Paintine, Cave II. 
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form, probably convex on its exterior face, and ornamented with apparent heraldic devices [fig. 21¢ (33c)]. 
Swords are most frequently of the early form, with the concave edge sharp; useful only for a chopping blow, like 
the Greek leaf-shaped op7s, or the modern Gurkha éuérz, which is a survival of this ancient type [fig. 25a (372)]. 
Other swords are straight [fig. 26 (38)], with a hilt resembling that of the Malay érés, or that of the Western 
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India hill-man’s chopper [fig. 25 (374)]. 
A dagger of frequent occurrence is almost 
exactly like a weapon now used in 
Chitral, and among the Siah Posh 
Kafirs [fig. 25¢ (37¢)]. The /angue de 
beuf or cross-hilted katér, which is sup- 
posed by some to be a peculiarly ancient 
Hindt weapon, nowhere appears. Rak- 
shasas and demons brandish a sort of 
small bill or chopper [fig. 25d (37d@)]. 
Battle-axes are of the familiar forms here 
indicated [fig. 25¢ (37e)] A short 
thrusting spear, with a heavy knob near 
the wielder’s hand, is frequently shewn, 
as well as the long lance, to which a 
banneret is sometimes affixed [figs. 25/ 
and g (37fand g)]. 

Bows are of two forms—the simple of 
one piece, and the classic double-curved 
bow, probably built up with three [figs. 
27 and 28 (39 and 4o)|. Bow-making 
is an art that has never ceased out of 
the land: painted bows, similar to those 
shown, are still made in remote parts of 
India. The vayra, or thunder-bolt of 
Indra, which is an important symbol in 
Tibet and further eastward, is sometimes 
shown [fig. 254 (37/)]. Quivers are 
shown both square and round, of the 
familiar European form, with no trace of 
the pendent flap of the quiver carried by 
the Bhils of Rajputana to-day. The 
chakra, or war quoit of Northern India, 
is a simple flat quoit with a sharp outside edge. Here it has a voided cross in the centre [fig. 257 (377)]. Staves 
and maces are always part of the equipment of Oriental soldiers [fig. 29 (41)]. The ankush, or elephant goad, is 
similar to those in use at the present day [figs. 30a and 4 (42a and 4)|._ Banners and ensigns, although painted 
in somewhat sombre colours—green, brown and grey—were important parts of military pomp. At the top of a 
slender staff, about eight or nine feet long, is a bordered disc, probably of metal, with three yak or horse-tail 
tassels at the top and sides. Below this hangs a short horizontal bar, from which floats a longitudinally striped 

swallow-tailed banner, about six or eight 





11 (19).—Kinnaras. From Wa.Lt-PAInTINGs. 


feet long. In some cases the head of the 
flag-staff is an ornamental spear with turned 
mouldings. Sometimes a narrow scarf is 
tied to a staff bearing but a single horse- 
tail, the two ends enriched by cross stripes 
hanging in fluttering folds. The umbrella 
was also an emblem and an ensign, and 
probably had a bamboo frame-work akin to 
that of the Chinese umbrella ; it Was gaily 
coloured, decorated with richly patterned 
cloth streamers, and hung with garlands of 
white jessamine flowers. Fly-flaps, in all 
essential points, are those of to-day, made 
of either horse or yak-tails, set in orna- 
14 (28).—From Wati-Patntines, mental handles, Fans are of three kinds, 
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the most frequent being a square of mat, or 
other fabric set on a handle—the ‘‘ Peshawar 
pankha” of this date; the pole fan, wielded with 
two hands; and the familiar crescent-like form 
(figs. 31 (43) and 32 (44)]. All.are as modern 
as they are ancient. 

With much military and courtly display there 
seems to have been less music than would con- 
tent the crowds of the modern East. There are 
no trumpets, but only the conch shell [fig. 33 (45)] 
—which also figures as a sacred emblem—and 
the flute. The va or guitar with many strings 
(fig. 34 (46)] and the eara or one-stringed 
banjo [fig. 35 (47)] represent stringed instru- 
ments, while the cylindrical drum of earthenware 
or painted wood, the tambourine, and the cym- 
bals complete the orchestra [fig. 36 (48)]. There 
is no sign of the violin and bow. The short 
sticks, struck in unison as a dance accompani- 
ment, scarcely count as music. They have been 
heard in Western India through many centuries 
to this day, and duly appear at Ajanta. 

In no detail is the intention of indicating 
diverse races and castes more clearly shown than 
in the rendering of costume. Hinds wear the 
ahéti, to which reference has already been made 
as the unit of Hindt treatment of unsewn cloth in universal use. A narrow parallelogram of cloth, wound round 
the waist and passed between the legs, is secured in a fashion hard to describe in words, but perfectly convenient 
in practice. Princes, princesses, courtiers, bhzkshus, soldiers, waiting maids and worshippers, all wear the dhéti, 
which, to this day—although occasionally adopted by Muhammadans as undress-—remains a distinctively Hindt 
garment. The fabric is shown as elaborately ornamented with bands and stripes, richly patterned, sometimes for 
the whole length, but more commonly at the ends only. In domestic scenes the Princes wear nothing but the 
loin cloth ; but servants frequently appear in sewn jackets, while women wear bodices often covered with patterns. 
Instead of the bodice—the Indian form of which has little or no back and seldom covers the shoulder—a bosom- 
supporting band is worn by many women. 

It is possible that foreign servants are indi- 
cated by the women who wear sleeved jackets 
that descend to the waist. A quaint short 
jacket worn by elephant drivers and soldiers, 
resembles one now in common use among 





13 (22).—From Watt-Paintine P, Cave XVII. 


Hindd menials of lower caste. The narrow 
scarf with long free ends, which in these days 
is worn as a badge of gentility, is another 
distinctly Hindi item of dress of constant 
occurrence. With the exception of the 
figures in the older paintings in Caves IX. 
and X., which are the earliest, no turbans are 
shewn. Princes and nobles wear jewelled 
head-gear, and women a profusion of flowers 
and ornaments; soldiers and dhikshus or 
monks are mainly bare-headed; while foreign- 
ers, servants, and mendicants wear a variety 
of “‘made” caps and hoods. Some of the 
latter are still extant; fig. 37a (49a) is a 15 (24). Anretopr, From Watt-Pamyrine, Cave X, 
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16 (25).—MonkkEys. From Wa1t-Paintina, Cave I. 





pattern worn by devotees and some 
Hindfs as undress, and by children as a 
cold-weather hood. Other head-coverings 
are indicated in fig. 37 (49). 

The turbans in Caves IX. and X. are 
interwound, in the ancient manner, with 
the long black hair of the unmistakeable 
aborigines who wear them [figs. 38 (50) 
and 39 (51)} 

Entirely different in character, and 
belonging to another latitude, are the 
tailor-made garments in which Persians 
are dressed. The conical cap, with en- 
circling roll, is still in use among the 
Parsees [fig. 37¢ (49¢)]; and the fashioned 
coat, with its parti-coloured and embroidered 
insertions, is familiar in durbars; while the 
leg-bindings or patézs are the daily wear of 
some of our frontier regiments—and all 
belong, broadly speaking, to Persia. 


























17 (26).—Lanetr Monkeys. From Watt-Paintine, Cave XVII. 


Some reference should be made to the 
profusion of jewelled ornaments of gold- 
smiths’ work everywhere displayed. Strings 
of pearls and precious stones are hung on 
houses, doorways, and canopy-pillars, and 
worn by men and women. Hindd poetry 
constantly speaks of them as festive decor- 
ations of towns and houses, till it is not 
surprising that conventionalised jewelry 
should come to be a regular element of 
painted and carved architectural ornament. 
Beaten work, twisted wire and filigrain, 
seem also to have been common, and were 
skilfully combined with stones [figs. 40 (52) 





18 (27).—ScENE ILLUSTRATING THE ManIsa-JATAKA, 
From Watt-PainTinG N, Cave XVII. 

















20 (29).—WoLves, From WatL-Paintine, Cave XVII, 
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and 41 (53)]. Some of the tiaras worn 
by Princes are nothing short of splendid in 
their elaboration. After tiaras and the 
head ornaments worn by women [figs. 1 
(9) and 4 (11)] may be ranked the jewelled 
baldric worn diagonally across the body 
from the left shouldér, which probably en- 
closed the canonical Brahmanical cord, 





janeu or upavita. This was not worn by 
the women, whose girdle encircled the hips, 
and was clasped in front by a brooch or 
buckle. A similar belt was worn by men, 
but not so low down. In Western India 
the silver chain belt, with a clasp and 
pendants in front, is still worn. The nose- 
ring nowhere appears, and there are no 
toe-rings ; but ear-rings, necklaces, armlets, 
bracelets, anklets and finger-rings adorn 
both men and women, nor is there any end 
to their variety of design [figs. 1 (9), 4 (11), 
5 (12), and 41 (53)]. Ribbons and ties of 
silk or cotton are combined with necklaces 
and other ornaments ; their fluttering fillet 
ends are unlike anything now in use, plaited 
braids and tassels being preferred. The 
massive and primitive character of the 
ornaments worn by the figures in Caves 
IX. and X., are in strong contrast with the 
Hindi work noticed above [figs. 42 (54) 


and 43 (55)]. 
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21 (33).—SHIELDs. From WaLL-PaInTINGs., 23 (35).—SHIELD anD SwoRD. 
From Watt-Paintine, Cave II, 
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24 (36).—SnHIELD. From Watt-Paintine, Cave J. 


There is no appreciable difference 
from modern Indian fashions in the 
form of the earthen and_ metal 
vessels shown in domestic and cere- 
monial use. Flowers and garlands 
were carried on circular brass trays; 
milk pots were piled one on another; 
earthen jars were slung with knotted 
cords to keep eatables out of the 
reach of vermin, or to cool water, 
and spittoons were used precisely 
as now. ‘The swinging thurible or 
incense-burner seems, however, to 
be superseded in these days by a 
chafing dish of hot coals borne in 
the hand. A few illustrations of 


26 (38).—Sworp. : 
From Watt-Paintine R, the different shapes of vessels are 
CavE XVII. 


given in figs. 44 (56) and 45 (57). 








27 (39).—From Watt-Paintine P, Cave XVII. 
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From WALL-PAINTING. 
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31 (43).—Fans, From WaAtLt-PaIntines, 

















28 (40).—Bow. 
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82 (44).—WoMAN WITH PankHa. From WALL-PatntINa, Cave XVI. 
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33 (45).—BLOWING THE ConcH. FRoM WALL-PAINTING, 34 (46).—VINA. 
Cave II, From WaLL-Paintine, Cave XVII, 





























35 (47).—From WaLL-PaInTING IN VERANDAH, Cave XVII, 


36 (48).—From Watt-Paintina, Cave I. 
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40 (52).—From WatLt-Paintine H, Cave IX. 
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37 (49).—'[eap-Dressres. From WALL-PAINTINGS. 
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38 (50).—From Watt-Patntine H, Cave IX, PaintTine, CavE 1X. 
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41 (53).—From WatL-Patntine, Cave I. 
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43 (55).—From Watt-Paintine H, Cave IX. 
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44 (56).—DIFFERENT SHAPES OF VESSELS. FroM WALL-PAInTINGs. 
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THE GANDHARA SCULPTURES. 


By JAS. BURGESS, C.LE., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
BB Gandhara sculptures are designated the numerous images, carved friezes, pillars, &c., excavated from 





the ancient ruins of Buddhist monasteries and stipas on the north-west frontier of India. They have 

been variously styled Grzco-Buddhist, Aryan, Indo-Greek, and Indo-Baktrian—terms which are open 
to the objection of implying a theory respecting their art origin. They are all but entirely connected with - 
Buddhist iconography, and many of them manifest some western or classical influence. And since they are found 
almost exclusively in the country which early writers named Gandhara, they may very properly be characterized 
by the area of their origin. The country of the Gandarioi, Gandare and Gandaritis is mentioned by Herodotus, 
Ptolemy and Strabo. The Gandarioi furnished their contingent to the army of Darius in the invasion of Greece. 
Their country occupied the whole lower valley of the Kabal river—the ancient Kophen or Kubha—from the K4u 
river on the meridian of 70° W. longitude to the Indus, and from the Safid Koh range and the Kohat Toi river on 
the south to the borders of Kohistan, Chitral and the Hindu Kush on the north. It thus embraced the whole of 
the modern Afridi and Momand country, Swat, Bajaur, Bunér, &c. At one period at least it seems even to have 
included within its limits the great city of Takshasila in the Rawal Pindi district, to the east of the Indus,—forming 
an area 170 miles from east to west, and about 100 miles from north to south. The province between the Swat and 
Indus rivers, or the modern district of Ydsufzai, was known as Udydna, and sometimes formed a separate 
principality. It was through the northern districts of this country that Alexander led his army into India. On 
the rise of the Grzeco-Baktrian kingdom, in the middle of the following century, Gandhara was included in it. 

About the latter date, or B.c. 246, we learn that a Buddhist mission was sent to Kashmir and Gandhara by 
the great Council held under king Asoka. It was led by an elder or monk named Majjhantika (Madhyantika) of 
Dahala, who found a savage Naga king, Aravala, ruling the country. After strong opposition, the monk is said 
to have converted the king and gained over the whole population. ‘From that period,” says the Mahdvansa, 
“to the present day, the people of Kashmir and Gandhara have been fervently devoted to the three branches of 
the faith, and [the land] has glittered with the yellow robes [of the priests].” And the testimonies of the early 
Chinese pilgrims, together with the numerous remains of Buddhist monasteries and stdpas still found, amply 
confirms the statement that such was once the case. 

The later Grzco-Baktrian kings, about B.c. 180-80, probably patronised Buddhism; and Menander 
(cir. B.c. 130) who pushed his conquests into India farther than any of his predecessors—as far, it is said, as the 
Jamné, and even to have besieged Ayodhy4a—is claimed as a convert. In the Mi/indapaitha, he is represented as 
discussing the tenets of the religion with the sage Nagasena at SAgala—probably the Sangala or Euthydemia of 
the Greeks (possibly in the Amritsar district)—represented as his capital. 

The Sakas or Yueh-chi, who dispossessed the Greco-Baktrian kings of their territories, became patrons, if 
not devotees, of the same religion. Kanishka, one of their greatest kings, summoned the last great Buddhist 
council, held at Jalandhar about a.p. 100, which gave form to the Northern Buddhism, or Mahay4na section, with 
its Sanskrit literature and expanded mythology and pantheon. 

Buddhism of the Mahayana school continued to flourish in Gandhara, including Udyana, down, at least, to 
the middle of the eighth century. In the end of the fourth, when Fah-hian visited the country, he found 500 
monasteries and the people devoted to the Bauddha Path; in the seventh, Hiuen Thsang, passing through the 
country, found the religion decadent ; but fully a century later (a.p. 757-764) U-K’ong, who resided for some years 
in Udy4na, speaks of over 300 monasteries of the Sarvastivadin or Vaibhachika school of MahaydAnists in this 
district, and the ruling princes zealously patronised the monks. : 

The rich antiquarian remains of the Kabdal valley and Indian frontier were brought to notice about 65 years 
ago by Mr. C. Masson, Dr. Hénigberger, General Ventura, and Captains Court and P. T. Cautley. The 
Manikyd4la and other stfipas were opened and large numbers of Greco-Baktrian and Saka coins were collected, 
together with some sculptures. These excited much interest among scholars. But after the Panjab came under 
British rule in 1849 wider scope was afforded to investigators ; the ancient sites, particularly in Ydsufzai, became 
accessible, and soon yielded numerous sculptures which have, in various ways, reached our Museums. The late 
Sir E. Clive Bayley obtained the first collection made at Jam4lgarhi, but—placing these valuable sculptures in the 
Crystal Palace for exhibition,—they were destroyed by the fire in November, 1866, and this before they had even 
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been photographed.! In November, 1885, General Cunningham shipped a large and important collection to 
England, which was lost in the steamer “Indus” off Ceylon. A very large number were excavated for the 
Government of India in the Yfsufzai district, and were distributed among the various Museums in India, much to 
the detriment of their proper study. Numbers have from time to time been acquired by private individuals and 
found their way to the British Museum, the Berlin Ethnographical Museum,” the Edinburgh University, &c., &c. 
Those obtained in recent years, by Major H. Deane, have now been added to the Lahor Museum.® 


Much of the Gandhara sculpture suggests the stimulus of classical influence, and it has been debated how 
that influence originated, and especially its date or duration. Dr. H. H. Wilson (in his Ariana Antzgua, p. 322) 
held that the ‘‘ Topes” or Stfipas “are undoubtedly all subsequent to the Christian era.” General Cunningham 
assumed that the Grzco-Baktrians had imported a knowledge of Greek sculpture and: architectural forms, and had 
formed a school of classical art in Gandhara, and that this survived till after the establishment of Buddhism there, 
which he places in the century B.c. From that epoch it impressed its influence on the sculptures and architecture 
of the monasteries and stipas of which the remains are found over all the region. Their age he limited to the 
period of about 160 years between B.c. 40 and A.D. 100. 

Mr. Fergusson, with such evidence as was before him in 1875, argued that the form of art presented in these 
sculptures required a much longer period for its development, and he held that it must be spread over the whole 
time that elapsed from the Christian era till Buddhism declined in the 8th century a.p. And he contended that 
while a classical element may have been handed down from the previous times of the Grzeco-Baktrians, the 
development of the classical feeling observed in the Buddhist art of Gandhara must have been chiefly due to 
constant communication with the West, from the age of Augustus to that of Justinian. The character of the rich 
Corinthian capitals found in Ydsufzai, he pointed out, were closely analogous to classical work of the 3rd or 4th 
century a.p.4 

In accordance with, but modifying this view, Mr. W. Simpson, in December, 1893, read a paper before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in which he tried to show that this classical influence had come to the 
north-west of India by the trade route through Palmyra, which continued till the overthrow of that city in 
A.D. 273,—arguing that the architectural forms manifest Roman rather than Greek features,—and supporting this 
by the fact that Roman coins of A.D. 90 to 140 were found in the stiipas, and not Greek ones.’ Necessarily, almost, 
this theory limits the sculptures to the 2nd and beginning of the 3rd centuries. But there is such a mixture of 
styles in the architectural representations,—such a jumble of elements suggestive of Byzantine, Sassanian, Greek 
and Indian—that we must accept a somewhat more prolonged period of development, and allow for a variety 
of influences carried by various routes. 

Previous to this (in 1889) Mr. Vincent A. Smith contributed an able paper to the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society,® on “the Greeco-Roman influence on the civilization of ancient India,” which has hardly attracted 
the attention in Europe that it deserved. In February, 1890, M. Senart also submitted an able discussion of the 
date of the Gandhara sculptures to the Société Asiatique of Paris.’ These two papers were independent of one 
another, having been published about the same time. 

Mr. Smith sums up his argument on the age of the sculptures in these words :—‘That the Ionic pillars found 
in two temples at Taxila, east of the Indus, date from about the beginning of the Christian era, and are, with the 
exception of a very few sculptures of the same period, the earliest known examples of Indo-Hellenic work in the 
Panjab. These pillars I regard as results of the operation of Hellenistic, as distinguished from Roman influence. 
Hellenistic ideas can also be traced in the early Buddhist sculptures, which were executed prior to the establish- 
ment of the empire of the Czsars, at Bharhut, Buddha Gay4 and other places in the interior of India. 


“The sculptures from the Ydsufzai country, the kingdom of Gandhara properly so called, which lies west of 
the Indus, are, I believe, the work of a local school, probably founded by a foreign colony, which drew its 
inspiration directly from Roman, and only remotely from Greek art. 


‘“T am of opinion that the earliest works of the Romano-Buddhist school of Peshawar date from about 
A.D. 200, and that all the sculptures of any considerable degree of artistic merit were executed between that date 
and a.p. 350. The style probably lingered in decay as late as a.pD. 450, but not later. 


1 All the record we have of them is a short descriptive Note by Sir E.C. Bayley, with eleven rough lithographed sketches, in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Soc., vol. xxi. (1852), pp. 606-621. 


2 See Ancient Monuments, &c., of India, plates 71-75. Sixty-three pieces, largely from Swit, appear to be in the Berlin Museum. 
* The illustrations in the following plates are mostly from those in the Lahor and British Museums: the latter have not been represented before. 
4 Hist. Ind, Arch., pp. 76, 177, 181. 


5 See Mr. Simpson’s paper and the discussion of it by various architects: Jour, R. I. Brit. Arch., vol. 1. (1894) pp. 938-115, and 147-153; Mr. J. L. Kipling’s 
remarks, ib., pp. 134-138. 


* Jour, As. Soc. Beng., vol. lviii. (1889, No. 3), pp. 107-198. 7 Jour, Asiat., 8me ser., tom. xv. (1890), pp. 182-163, 
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“It follows that I hold that there is a wide interval, at present unbridged, between the scanty remains of 
early Indo-Hellenic work in the Panjab and the abundant specimens of later Indo-Roman work. 

‘The style of the Romano-Buddhist sculpture and architectural decoration shows some affinity with the style 
of the great temples at Palmyra and Baalbec, belonging to the second and third centuries a.p., but its closest 
relationship (and the connexion is very close indeed) is with the Roman Christian sculpture of the period 
A.D. 250-450, as seen in the catacombs.”? 

The principal sites where these Gandhara remains have been found are at Sahri Balol, Shahbazgarhi and 
Sawaldher in the plain, at Jam4algarhi, Takht-i-Bahi, Sikri, Karkhai and Ranigat in the hills of Yfsufzai, and 
elsewhere, as at Topi, Ohind, Zihdih or Zeda in Utmanzai, at Tarli, Bakshali, and Gharyali in Sfidam; and 
at Matta, Nathu, Sangh4o and Miyan Khan in Linkor. 

“The buildings and sculptures of Jamalgarhi,” Mr. V. A. Smith remarks,” “were the first described,? and 
are the best known. It is very unfortunate that no accurate record has been kept, in many cases, of the exact 
site where particular sculptures were found, and the consequent uncertainty greatly hinders satisfactory discussion. 
But it is certain that by far the largest proportion of the specimens of Gandhara art, in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta, came from JamAlgarhi,* and that some of the best specimens in the British Museum came from the same 
locality. The Gandh4ra school was in its prime when the Jamalgarhi sculptures were executed.” . . ‘The 
Indo-Corinthian capitals found there are later than a.p. 217.4 So far,” he adds, “as I can see at present, the 
JamA4lgarhi remains do not vary much in style, and their execution cannot be extended over a very long period. 
The best may be dated a.p. 250, and the latest a.p. 300. 

Mr. Smith would place the sculptures from the monasteries at Nathu as slightly later, dating from about 


995 


A.D. 300, and those from SanghAo as generally contemporaneous with the latter, but “some of them look a little 
later.” The examples from Miyan Khan appear to him superior in execution and more Greek in style® than those 
from other sites. Some of them may be, at most, as old as a.p. 200. From Sawaldher, 2} miles east from 
JamAlgarhi, General Cunningham believed some of the finest specimens in the Lahor Museum were obtained by 
Dr. Bellew.’ If this be correct, the SAwaldher ruins must be as old as those of Miyan Khan, and possibly con- 
tained works tracing their origin directly to Greek art. Mr. Fergusson, judging from photographs, was disposed 
to ascribe the Takht-i-Bahi remains to a later date than those at Jamalgarhi,§ and Mr. Smith thinks that, for 
them,—“ perhaps A.D. 400 to 450 may be assigned as a tentative date.”® 


Hitherto, there has been but a sparing publication of these sculptures, and M. Senart called attention to the 
desirability “‘of well executed reproductions, in order to bring this very attractive subject within the reach of 
experts, who, from different points of view, would be able to throw light on the problems involved. Neither the 
materials nor the men to make use of them are wanting. The English government and the Indian administration 
have already deserved well from Archzology : they would do themselves honour in speedily giving to science the 
methodic publication it looks for from their intelligent liberality.”!° 

This appeal induced the writer, in preparing Part I. of the ///ustrations of Ancient Monuments and Sculptures 
in India, to select freely from the available materials at command. In that collection, 83 plates, containing about 
200 figures, are devoted to Gandhara or Yisufzai sculptures from the Berlin, Lahor and Calcutta Museums 
But these by no means cover the whole ground, and the illustrations now given, and which are drawn largely from 
the Lahor Museum and the British Museum,” are intended to supplement them and afford further materials for 
study. 

The first plate is from M. Senart’s paper in the Journal Asiatigue for 1890,'* and represents two figures found 
by Major Deane at Sikri in the Ydsufzai district,—the emaciated Buddha is 2 ft. 84in. high, and the female 
figure 3 ft. o} in. They are, on the whole, in excellent preservation. 

The Buddha is easily recognised by the nimbus (44émanda/a), the tirna between the eyes, and the meditative 
attitude. As M. Senart points out, it represents Sakya Muni, before the dodz or enlightenment, in the state of 
emaciation and weakness to which the extreme austerities described in the legends reduced him, and the vanity of 


1 Jour, As. Soc, Beng., vol. lviii., p. 172. 

2 Ind. Ant., vol. iii. (1873) pp. 142ff; Cunningham, Arch, Surv., vol. v. (1875) p.A6. 

§ Cunningham, Arch. Surv., vol. v, p. 197, gives a list of 165 pieces of sculpture, mostly found here. Conf. Fergusson, Hist. Ind. Arch., p. 170, note 2. 

4 That is, than the baths of Caracalla. Fergusson, Hist. Ind, Arch., p. 178,—where there is a misprint for the period of the reign of Caracalla, which should be 


A.D. 211-217. 
5 Jour, As. S. Beng., vol. lviii, p. 170. ® Conf. Ind. Monts., pls. 89, 93, 100 and 123; or Cole’s Greco-Buddhist Sculptures, pls. 23-30. 
7 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Ind., vol. v, p. 55. 8 Hist. Ind. Arch., p. 182. ® Jour. A. S. Beng., vol. lviii, p. 171. 


1° Jour, Asiat., 8me sér., tom. xv. (1890), p. 163, or Notes d’Epigraphie Ind., I1I., p. 55. 

1 Tn the fifty-nine plates,—82-84, 88, 92, 95, 98, and 101-151—of the Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures of India, Part I., we have photographs of 
a considerable number of these sculptures in the Calcutta Museum, and tentatively described in Anderson’s Catalogue, Pt. 1., pp. 198-257. If those lost in the 
“Indus” were equally, if not more, eepectent, we may judge how valuable the collection was for the elucidation of Gandhira art. It is very desirable that the 
Gandhara sculptures in the Imperial Museum in Calcutta, and in the other Museums at Madras, Lahor, &c., should be published on an adequate scale. Large 
additions have been made to them in recent years. 12 This was also given in Indian Monuments, &c., Part I., pl. 145. 
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which he soon recognised ; his beard has sprouted—also a characteristic of the Brahman ascetics; his mantle or 
chaddar is too wide, and being no longer kept in position by the flesh, has slipt down his arms. In the das relief 
on the base, the small figures, from their general attitude and the way that the draperies are treated, more directly 
indicate a western influence. 

This influence is more pronounced in the second figure. This woman (to follow M. Senart’s remarks), 
whether she be a symbolic or a divine personage, is accompanied by three children,’ one of which sits astride on her 
right hip in Indian fashion, and which she is about to suckle. She has no name, so far as we know, in Buddhist 
iconography.” The head-dress and crown surmounting it have also a classical appearance. In other respects, the 
bracelets on the arms and the anklets are after the Indian fashion ; and the pad that appears under the robe near 
the middle of the body corresponds, no doubt, to the girdles which formed a feature of female attire, in a great 
many cases, at MathurA, at Sanchi, at Amaravati and elsewhere. On the forehead hangs a jewel, in the form of 
a star, the cord holding it is clearly indicated coming from the hair. It may be noted that in the cutting of the 
eyes, the pupils are marked with the care observable in other works from the same source. 


These works have a very distinctive character. They re-open the undecided question of the date that should 
be assigned to these sculptures and monuments from the Yisufzai country. No inscription of any kind has been 
discovered in the Sikri excavations. Apart from such indications, we are here dealing with a tradition of art too 
far separated from the main current, and too greatly modified by local circumstances or by the semi-barbaric 
origin of the artists to permit us to expect much aid from direct comparison with more or less similar Western 
works. Yet, since Fergusson reviewed the state of the problem with that authority which belonged to him, our 
knowledge has been enriched by several facts of a character to modify the conclusions to which he inclined. The 
question—a delicate and complex one—is not such as can be treated incidentally. The following remarks will 
deal directly with the age and origin to be assigned to these Sikri sculptures (plate 3).° 

Fergusson’s contention as to the originality and autonomy of style in the Indian sculptures anterior to the 
Christian era, at Gaya, Bharhut, and Sanchi* does not conflict with the existence of traces of a Western influence 
exerted from that epoch on Indian monuments in the region to which these remains belong. It is only at 
Amaravati that the classic influence is manifested with a distinctness readily recognised, in the style of sculpture 
marked by an essential type and in a significant attribute of iconography. At Gaya, Bharhut, and Sanchi, Buddha 
is not directly represented—only by a symbol—the pédusé (footprints), or the dodhi tree. And the nimbus was 
unknown. 

At Amaravati, as in the monasteries of the North-West, the person of Buddha became the most usual object 
in the figured representations. In scenes of every kind Buddha appears. The attitudes, the draperies, the scheme 
of the representations, the common use of the nimbus ( prabhdémanda/a), and the very novelty of treatment, permit 
no separation between the two series. Undoubtedly, some external influence is necessary to explain so sudden an 
evolution. Western art, accustomed to multiply divine types, could exert such an influence, and the mzmbus is 
conclusive. Its classical origin is certain.5 Indo-Skythian coins show its employment from before the Christian 
era.6 In the Gandhara sculptures the nimbus is rarely wanting on Buddha, and it is extended to divinities and 
less important personages—as for instance, on the side figures on pl. 8, fig. 2, who may probably represent the 
two famous disciples S4riputra and Maudgaly4yana—we recognise that freedom from convention that was to be 
expected in the country where its employment originated. 

It cannot be questioned that the iconography of Buddha, as it appears definitely consecrated at AmarAvati, is 
derived from the North-West and from Western influences. It is equally certain that the Amaravati sculptures, 
as compared with the majority of those found in the Gandhara ruins, exhibit a later character, a more recent 
origin. Even the representations of Buddha incline to become greatly attenuated and are on the way back to the 
modern conventional form.’ In the more attenuated forms, the more tortuous lines, and the less natural move- 
ments of the Southern sculptures, it is impossible not to recognise the work of a more recent period, in which the 
peculiarities of Indian taste assume the mastery over the canon of more sober work. 


In a statue in the Lahor Museum (Ind. Monuments, pl. 85) we find that the individual represented—perhaps a king—is accompanied not only by person- 
ages on a smaller scale, as guards or servants, but also on the left by a mutilated figure, which probably represents some genius offering homage to the king by 
suspending a heavy garland round his body. And here the little personages may be playing a similar part, and are employed to indicate the divine rank of the 
principal figure by holding upon her head a garland or diadem. (Jour. Asiat., &me ser., tome xv. p. 142). 


® Among the sculptures in the Lahor Museum is another, which may be compared with this (Plate 5, fig. 1). It is a statue of a woman, completely draped, 
and holding on her left arma child. Unfortunately, the head and right arm are wanting, and the whole fragment is much worn and abraded. But the draperies 
are quite Western in disposition, and the general appearance at once recalls to one’s mind a mutilated statue of the Virgin suckling her child (Zdid.) 


3 Senart, Jour. As., 8me ser., tom. xv. p. 148. The substance of M. Senart’s excellent paper is, by his kind permission, engrossed—largely translated—in this. 
4 Hist Ind Arch., pp. 89, 183. 

5 It appeared in Greek art about the end of the 4th century B.c. Conf. Stephani, Nimbus und Strahlenkranz, in the Mem, Acad, St.Petersburg, 6me ser. tom. ix. 
® Gardner, Greek and Scythic Coins,—of Philoxenus, pl. xiii. 9; of Maues, xvi. 9; of Kanishka, xxvii. 7, xxvi. 8, and xxxii. 19, also xxviii. 22, 23. 

™ Compare Archaeol, Surv, W. Ind., vol. I. (Amardrati), pp. 80, 81, and pl. xl. fig. 1. 
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We are assured, then, of not being far astray in taking the date of the Amaravati sculptures as a ¢erminus ad 
quem in forming an estimate of the period when the Buddhist art of the North-West had fixed its traditions and 
widely extended its influence in the interior of India. Now on this essential point, recent discoveries must modify 
the basis admitted by Fergusson. He placed the construction of the two rails, successively formed round the 
primitive stfipa, in the 4th and in the 5th century.! The inscriptions found since force us to go at least 200 years 
further back.? And this mistake as to the date of the Amar4vati sculptures is reflected in the date he has assigned 
to the Gandhara monuments and sculptures.? That alone to which his long experience would naturally give great 
authority,—the analogy of style that he recognised between these sculptures and the works of the Roman and 
even of the Byzantine decadence—loses much of its weight (Fergusson himself points this out) from the fact 
that the two series of monuments belong to very different surroundings, and that barbarism has not necessarily 
advanced at an even pace. On the contrary, it is natural to suppose that, so far from its place of origin, art 
ought to have declined much more rapidly. But, whatever may be the force of arguments from taste and 
sentiment, it may be readily admitted that all decadences tend to resemble one another and to become confounded 
in similar unskilfulness. 

As to the introduction of little personages into the Corinthian capitals, there is nothing against the admission 
that this innovation belongs properly to the Hellenized East.4 The usage of representing Buddha under the 
bodhi tree would favour the idea of placing him under the foliage of the capitals.5 This arrangement, so frequent 
in these sculptures, applies to seated or standing figures of Buddha only. The coins, as already mentioned, prove 
the established tradition of the priestly type of Buddha and the use of the nimbus, from the first century. ® 

These data are too general to fix the dates of particular monuments. It is probable that the monasteries of 
the K4bul valley were not all built at the same date. Imperfect as our knowledge still is of the sculptures that 
abound there, it is easy in the relatively limited number of available photographs to distinguish differences of 
execution that may correspond to differences of date. It is quite possible that the tradition of Gandhara Buddhist 
architecture and sculpture may have continued in the North-West during a more or less lengthened period. One 
point, however, may be accepted—that the period of the fullest maturity and widest expansion of this art is 
previous to the second half of the second century ;/—that at that period the evolution which it introduced into 
Bauddha iconography was accomplished and accepted. In default of positive proof it would be quite arbitrary to 
fix at any later date the principal monuments that have been preserved, especially those which seem most 
characteristic and appear relatively ancient. From the end of the first century the coinage rapidly deteriorates ; 
and it is not credible that the sculptures in the same region followed an opposite course. 

The two statues represented on Plate 3 do not contradict these inductions. In that of the female, the 
Western physiognomy is too marked to suggest a very late date. And in the figure of Buddha, the precision of 
execution, the effort at realistic exactness evident in spite of incorrectness, the skill with which several parts are 
treated, the subtility of modelling in the right shoulder, and in the muscles attaching the arm to the breast,—all 
point to a period when solid traditions of technical knowledge were still preserved. This type of the penitent 
Bodhisattva is very rare, but we have one other example (Plate 4, fig. 1), from the British Museum, which is 
substantially a replica of the former. It has never held a recognised place in priestly iconography. The evident 
care with which it is treated in this example, and the effort at originality which it testifies to, connect it, with some 
probability, with the period when the conventional iconography of Buddha was shaping itself with comparative 
freedom before settling into fixed moulds—a period which can hardly have been later than the end of the first 
century. 


We may hope that some day inscriptions will throw clearer light on this problem. The inscriptions 
hitherto found elsewhere in connexion with these sculptures, besides stray characters and single names of months, 
in the Kharoshthi character at Jamalgarhi, Kharkai,!° Saddo and Sahri-Balol, are—(1) from Takht-i-Bahi, an 
inscription dated in the 26th year of Maharaja: Guduphara, in the year 103 of an undetermined era,! but probably 
about a.D. 45; (2) the Takshasila inscription of the Satrap Liako Kusalako, dated in the 78th year of the great 


1 Tree and Serp. Wor., pp. 178ff. 2 Burgess, Amardvati, p.11 et passim, 3 Hist. Ind, Arch., pp. 177ff. ;—noticed below. 

4 Ind, Monuments, Part I., pls. 76-78, 109, and 111. Conf. Loftus, Chald@a and Susiana, pl. at p, 225, and Rawlinson’s Sirth Orient. Mon., p. 383. 
5 Among the Sikri sculptures were several capitals of this type.—Jour. 4s., u. s. p. 150. 

® Conf. Smith, Jour, A. S. Beng., vol. lviii., p. 198; Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Rep., vol. v., p. 7. 


7 Senart, Jour, As., ut sup., p. 150. Mr. Smith’s opinion is that the best of the Jamalgarhi and Miyin Khan sculptures may be dated a century earlier, or 
A.D. 250,—Jour, A. S. Beng., u.s., pp. 170, 171. 


8 We should here note the remarkable difference between the principal figure and the bas-relief decorating the pedestal, which is treated in quite a perfunctory 
way, being, doubtless, a conventional scene multiplied in numerous repetitions by inferior artists. This circumstance should be observed by those who may seek to 
establish the chronological order of the Gandhara remains. ® This formerly belonged to Mr. Fergusson. Conf. Petit Guide iliust. Mus, Guimet (1897), p. 129. 


10 Cunningham, Archeol, Survey Ind., vol. v., pp. 54, 63, pls. xii., xvi. 


N Jour. R. A, Soc., vol. vii. (1875), p. 376; Cunningham, Arch. Surv, Ind., vol. ii. p. 60; v. p. 58; Jour. As., 8me ser., tom. xv. p. 114; Gardner, Coins of 
Greek and Scythic Kings, p. xliv. 
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king Moga,!—possibly about a.p. 20; (3) Ohind fragment dated in the month Chaitra of the year 61; (4) Panjtar 
inscription of a Maharaja of the Kushan tribe, dated in the year 122; (5) Zihdih inscription of Kanishka dated in 
the year 11, ze. about a.p. 90; and (6) an inscription found on the pedestal of an image (Plate 5, fig. 3) at 
Hashtnagar—the site of the ancient Pushkaravati or PeukelaOtis—and consisting only of a date in the year 276,° 
that is, either about A.p. 220 or 352, according as we adopt the Moga or Kanishka-era. Votive inscriptions, 
found beside the sculptures, necessarily belong to a period of monumental creations. In this respect the 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gudophares and the Zihdih (or Zeda) epigraph‘ are of value. The one takes us back to 
the early half of the first century, and the second to the 11th year of Kanishka or a.p. 89. The Ohind inscription 
belongs to the same class. It accompanied a pious gift, and the date 61, even connecting it with the era of 
Kanishka, takes us no farther back than the second quarter of the second century. These dates then favour 
those which perfectly independent considerations otherwise suggest. 

It is, in fine, round the names of Gudophares and Kanishka that the North-West sculptures seem naturally 
to group themselves; the former, with Abdagases, Vonones, Pakorus, belongs to a Parthian dynasty, which,— 
whatever may be its precise origin—remains a witness of the power exercised by certain Arsakides as far as the 
frontiers of India. The influence of the semi-Hellenic civilization, of which they were devoted representatives, is 
amply manifested in the types, in the Iranian names, and in the symbols and customs exhibited on the coins of 
Kanishka and his dynasty. The bas-reliefs in the Lahor Museum present several examples of clothing and 
head-dresses of Iranian character.’ The fire-altar (Plate 3, fig. 1, and Plate 1o, fig. 4), though under a peculiar 
form,® appears surrounded by a veneration which is perhaps significant. On the pedestal of the ascetic Buddha 
it is explained by a reference to the worship of the Brahman ascetics, among whom the Bodhisattva still ranked 
himself at this period of his life. The same symbol appears on the base of another sculpture from Jamalgarhi 
in the British Museum (Plate 8, fig. 2), and in one at Lahor (Plate 10, fig. 3) where the worshippers are repre- 
sented with Pathan trowsers. 


The female statue (Plate 3, fig. 2) may possibly belong to the Iranian types found on the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka, but which had disappeared from those of Vasudeva.’ It would still be towards the 1st century A.D, 
that the analogy would point, and in agreement with the style of the work. This is the period when historical 
circumstances are most favourable, both to local development and to the diffusion of Graeco-Buddhist art. At the 
beginning of the 1st century B.c., the aggressive renewal of Western influences, represented by the phil- Hellenism 
of the Arsakides and maintained by the rise of the Parthian dynasty peculiar to this region, would explain the 
creation of a sort of school imbued with classic traditions ; at the end of the 1st century a.p. the establishment of 
the powerful dynasty of Kanishka,—tributary, as to civilization, to his neighbours of Iran—marks the moment 
when, upon the widest base that ever an alien race had conquered in India, this Gandhara school was best able 
to propagate its influence in the interior of the country. 

At Amravati the art of the North-West is evident throughout; one finds everywhere the Buddha in the 
sacred attitude, with the nimbus.’ In the inner circle, the ornamentation is more minute and more deeply cut, 
the representations of Buddha are infinitely more numerous and conform exactly to the priestly type,—while upon 
the outer rail there remain several cases where the person of Buddha, as in the more ancient tradition, seems to 
be represented by symbols, and especially by the sacred feet. If by way of hypothesis we allow an interval of 
half a century between the two series, we shall come to the second quarter of the second century for the first 
diffusion in these parts of the iconography of the North-West, and to the last quarter for its distinct and 
unchallenged domination.® 

In India itself the indigenous school preserved the purity of its methods up to a period contemporaneous 
with the school of Western imitation and priestly iconography. One side of a slab of the interior balustrade at 
Amaravati, figured by Fergusson,! bears a sttipa adorned with elaborate representations in a style clearly imitated 
from the North-West, with several Buddhas having nimbi and in conventional poses ; the reverse bears an 
adoration of Buddha, under the symbol of the sacred feet, in a style quite analogous to that of Sanchi. He justly 
attributed the two faces to very different periods. 

1 Cunningham, u.s., vol. ii. p. 182; v. p. 67; Gardner, ib., p. xlix ; Jour, As., 8me ser., tom.xv. p. 127. 


2 Jour. As., u.s., pp. 136ff. 3 Ind. Antig.. vol. xviii. p. 257 ; and Jour. A. S. Beng., vol. lviii. pp. 142ff. 4 Indian Monuments, Pt. I., pl. 70, and 81. 

5 See Indian Monuments, Pt. I., pls. 71-152. 

® See also Ind. Monuments, Pt. I., pl. 88, fig. 1; pl. 99; and pl. 142, fig.1. But is this really meant for a fire-altar, or may it not represent the lamp kept 
burning before the image in the shrine, of which this sculpture may be a sort of pictorial representation >—J.B. ate 

7 Conf. Ind. Monts., pl. 142, fig. 1; M. A. Stein in Ind. Ant., vol. xvii, pp. 89ff. "This may, however, be some aboriginal object of worship, like Hariti, men- 
tioned below.—J.B. 

* Nowhere is the imitation of the statuary of the North-West more distinctly recognisable than in a panel of the outer rail (Burgess, Amaravati, pl. xxvi, 
fig. 1), yet in the opinion of all this rail is somewhat more ancient than the inner one, though all are agreed in admitting (Fergusson, T'ree and Serp. Wor., p. 178 ; 
Burgess, Amaravati, p. 12) a very short interval between the two (Jour. As., u.s., p. 156). 

® The Sanchi gateways belong to a considerably earlier date. See Epigraphia Indica, vol. ii, pp. 88, 89.—J. B. 

10 Tree and Serp. Wor., pl. \xxviii, figs. 2 and 3. 
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Whether the transition period were long or short, the remains at Amardvati—including with them some 
found at Mathura—remain the only sure traces, up to the new era, of an immediate influence of Western art on 
the sculpture of inner India. That it was prolonged in the succeeding Buddhist art, that it had, so to speak, a 
prolonged echo, the iconography attests; the imitation was at least propagated by the indigenous tradition ; so 
far as we know, there is no indication of a fresh influx of direct teaching. This is a circumstance that ought not 
to be lost sight of, if we wish to arrive at correct conclusions on the general questions we are dealing with. 

These questions touch on the one hand the Western influence on the sculptures of India, on the other the 
date of the monuments and especially of the Buddhist sculptures of the Gandhara country. The preceding 
observations have now led us to these conclusions :— 

1. With regard to classical influence, we must distinguish between the impulse which the first contact with 
Greek civilization exercised upon India at the time of Alexander, of the Seleukides, and of the Graco-Baktrian 
kingdom, and the influence manifested at Amaravati on Buddhist art and imagery. The first would seem to have 
been of a very general nature, since no monument to be attributed to this period has hitherto been discovered in 
the North-West,! and the architectural features show no token of classical inspiration, while the style of contem- 
poraneous sculpture remains indigenous. The second asserts itself and takes substance in monuments in which 
no one has mistaken it. Only its date and the manner in which it was produced require precise determination. 

As to the date: the first half of the second century seems to mark the period when imitation was most 
active. It is not probable that it was prolonged much beyond this. If it had been exerted later, after the great 
ascendancy of Buddhism under Kanishka and Huvishka, one would not expect it to be so strictly circumscribed 
within Buddhist art. 

As to the historical conditions and mechanism of this influence, they are also sufficiently plain. It is not the 
natural flower of local germs deposited by the first Hellenic conquest, as appears from the absence of any monu- 
ment that can be dated earlier than the first century before our era, and specially from the character of the 
monuments preserved : besides, the style indicates no sort of organic development from Greek art of the good 
period ; in the architectural forms as in the types represented—it is so entirely adapted to indigenous ideas and 
tradition, that the direct conscious influence of Greek art cannot be recognised. 

Many indications shew that the extension of the power of the Arsakides in the rst century B.c., the local 
settlement of an Iranian dynasty, left as a witness of their success, then the rise of the dynasty of Kanishka—of 
which all the culture seems to have been borrowed from the examples of Iran—had resuscitated in the North- 





West what the Greek colonies of the Iranian region, far from their country and among barbarians, had preserved 
of the traditions of Hellenic art.2, Owing to the inroad in this region about this date, and with which the name 
of Nagarjuna? is associated, it was Buddhism that benefitted by the talent of the new artists, and which propagated 
the style and the forms of which they were the initiators. 

2. The date arrived at for the expansion of Western influence fixes, at the same time, approximately the 
date of the Buddhist sculptures of the North-West. This expansion, in fact, implies the pre-existence at least of 
monuments analogous to those under remark, the imitation of which is so manifest at Amaravati. We are then 
free to admit that the earliest of these monuments cannot be later than the 1st century A.D.: @ priovt arguments 
to bring them down to a later date cannot be sustained. This is precisely the period to which the several dated 
inscriptions found with the monuments belong, and the character of the figures—to hold to these examples (on 
Plate 3)—is certainly not unfavourable to such a conclusion. 

It is quite true that necessarily the sculptures do not all belong to the same date. But if it be granted that 
the oldest go so far back, we can scarcely place the others of the same series much later. The rapid decline of 
technical skill to which the execution of the coins testifies, the absence of all influence of this art outside 
Buddhism—indicating that its flourishing period must have been quite a short one,—and the general resemblance 
of all the works, forbid the distribution of the examples of this school over a very long period; and, in referring 
the mass of the sculptures now known to the first and second centuries of our era, we run little risk of being far 
astray. The facts accessible hardly seem to authorise more definite conclusions. 


The above is a pretty full version of M. Senart’s views and arguments. It will be observed that though the 
process by which he reaches the result differs from that of Mr. V. A. Smith, the dates arrived at vary but slightly. 
M. Senart’s date for the earlier and better examples of the Gandhara school is not later than the first century of 
our era,—that is, about a century earlier than Mr. Smith contends for; and the former fortifies his opinion by the 
early spread of the style to Amaravati. He does not, like Mr. Smith, fix a terminal date for the period during 


1 See Cunningham, Arch. Sur., vol. v, p. 189. 


? On the subject of these distant establishments of Greek artizans, the reader is referred to the ingenious remarks of M. Heuzey, Catalogue des figurines de 
terre cuite du Musée du Louvre, p. 40-41. 

* It is naturally difficult to make out whether these artists influenced certain aspects of the MahayAnist religious evolution which is connected with this 
name. We could not @ priori ignore the possibility—perhaps the probability—of it. 
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which the school flourished, but he seems to incline to one prior at least to the fourth century. The agreement, 
therefore, between the two independent investigators is as close as might be expected from the data. 


The central figure of most of these sculptures, as already pointed out, is the figure of the founder, Gautama 
Buddha or Sakya Muni. Separately-—as an object of worship—or pictorially and in groups, both standing and 
seated, he appears as a finished type. The face, in the older and more ideal conceptions, shows features remind- 
ing us of classic forms; while on the more modern and more stereotyped pieces, the features are distinctly 
Hindu (compare plate 9, fig. 1, and plate 8, figs. 1, 2, &c.). The treatment of the drapery, in the earlier slabs, is 
quite classical and often very delicate, with, sometimes, quite an individual character; but on the later examples 
the different garments have become conventional, and are disposed in a decidedly un-Indian fashion.! Certain 
examples where the nimbus (64émanda/a) is wanting, may go back to more ancient types, while it is found in all 
the more artistically executed types,? as in plates 7, fig. 2; 8, figs. 1-3; 9, fig. 1; &c. 


Plate 4, fig. 1. has already been referred to; it represents a small sculpture, now in the British Museum, 
about 7 inches high by 7} broad, and believed to be from Jamalgarhi. The figure of the emaciated Gautama is 
a replica of that already described from Sikri; but here he is attended by four personages. The legend tells how 
the Bodhisattva appealed to Deva, a Brahman from near Kapilavastu, to supply him with sufficient millet for a 
daily meal, which was promised. After six years “his skin became wrinkled and his body attenuated and his 
eyes hollow as an old man’s; whilst his limbs were unable to support him as he moved.” But, during the 
six years’ penance which the Bodhisattva endured, Mararaja Pisuna® had set himself to follow step by step and 
tempt him to some sin, but found no opportunity. He now advises him to give up the quest, but in vain.* 
Gautama then appealed to Deva for better food, and the latter reported the desire to Sena, a village head-man, 
whose two daughters Nanda and Nandabala® prepared for him some rich milk soup with honey, by which he was 
revived, and afterwards set himself to obtain dodhz or enlightenment. Sujata, or Nanda, on the Bodhisattva’s 
right, asks him to accept the food, and Bala appears behind on his left. The man in front of her may be either 
her father Sena (or Nandika), or the Brahman Deva. 

Now in these sculptures Mara the tempter is supposed to be recognised by the vajra or thunderbolt in his 
hand, a symbol of a superhuman being, with bushy beard and abundant hair, and by these he is characterised in 
every representation, while he is frequently also partly nude. The representations vary somewhat, and in what are 
perhaps the more modern sculptures he supports the vayra on his hand, instead of grasping it by the middle. 
This figure has also been mistaken for Devadatta, the cousin and enemy of Buddha ;* but Devadatta appears 
under a distinctly different form in certain scenes in which he was concerned (Plate 14, figs. 1 and 2), while Mara 
Papiyan may appear in all scenes as the ever-present tempter. (See Plate 10, fig. 2; pl. 11, fig. 2; pl. 13, fig. 5; 
pl. 14, figs. 1,2; &c. But in later Bauddha mythology it is Vajrapani that holds the diamond vayra. He 
is described under various aspects, such as being the Hindu god Indra, who in a former jaé¢aka, as the son of a 
Chakravarttin, or universal ruler, took a vow to defend Buddhism, and was re-born as king of the Yakshas. In 
this capacity he holds the vayra ready to crush every enemy of Buddhism. Vajrap4ni, or Vajradhara, is also 
identified with Majijusri, and is besides a popular divinity among the followers of the Yogacharya or Tantra school 
of Nepal and China, as the terror of all enemies of the Buddhists, and is especially worshipped in exorcisms.’ 
Griinwedel thinks the conception of Mara was abandoned in later Buddhist art, and as soon as the ancient art- 
forms died out, the figure of Mara reverted to the general type of the gods as a class. It was then sought to 
explain the appearance in the early Gandhara sculptures, of a god appearing near Buddha's person bearing a 
thunderbolt, and thus, he thinks, originated theBodhisattva Vajrapani.§ The appearance of this personage in 
these sculptures, however, hardly ever seems distinctly inimical, and it calls for consideration whether it is not as 
a symbol of secular or divine power that he appears so frequently and suits as well the character of a defender as 
of an implacable enemy. | 

It is well known that there are curious resemblances between Bauddha legends and Christian traditions, and, 
whether the apostle Thomas really preached in the realm of Gudopharna or no, there can be little doubt that 
Apocryphal gospels such as those of the Nativity, of Nicodemus, &c., reached India, through Persia, in the early half 
of the third century, and influenced the legends and, perhaps, even the iconography of Buddhism. . Incidents 
in the accounts of the Nativity, Temptation, &c., present analogies. 


1 Conf. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien (1898), p. 82. 2 E.g., Ind. Monuments, plates 71, and 122, also 112, 127, and 129, fig. 3. 

8 Marardja is variously named Namuchi, Vasavarti, Kamadhaturfja, Krishna, Papiyan, &c., and is represented as the lord of pleasure, sin and lust,—the 
tempter, the evil principle, inherent sin. Mara, in Bauddha mythology, is one of the three great archangels presiding over the world of sense,—Sakra (or Indra) 
and Mahabrahma being the other two; but while they interfere in human affairs for good, he does so only for evil. 

4 Foucaux, Lalita Vistara, chh. 17,18; Beal’s Romantic Legend, p. 189. 

5 The Lalita Vistara, u.s., p. 228, speaks of ten daughters, of whom Sdjata is the more prominent. They are also called Anand& and Bald, and their father 
Nandika. The Singalese have Sujata and Purnna, ® Anderson’s Catal, Archaeol, Coll. Ind. Museum, Pt. 1., pp. 206, 207, 208 ff. 

7See The Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, their paintings, &c., p. 102, fig. 24. Both Fah-hian and Hiwen Tsang mention that, near the place where 
Gautama died, “ the hero that bears the diamond sceptre” threw down the golden mace, or fell to the earth.—Beal’s Si-yu-ki, vol. ii, p. 36; M. Stanislas Julien, 
Mem. sur les Cont, Occid., tom. i, p. 340. 8 Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst, p. 88. 

® Conf. Griinwedel, ut sup., pp. 77f.; Indian Antiquary, vol. viii, pp. 249ff.; &e. 
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Ascetic Bodhisattva. 


3 
Mahakala (?) 


4—Sculpture in Lahor Museum. 
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Sculptures in Lahor Museum. 





5—Hashtnagar inscribed pedestal. 


(British Museum). 
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Buddha Enthroned. Buddha, Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. 
(Lahor Museum). (British Museum) 
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8—Buddha Teaching—from Sikri. Sculpture in Lahor Museum. 
(Lahor Museum). 
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A Bodhisattva (British Museum) 


Buddha Teaching. 
(British Museum). 
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9g—Sculptured fragment. A Bodhisattva. 


(Lahor Museum). (British Museum) 
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Siddhartha in the Vimalavyuha garden. 


Birth of Siddhartha. 


3uddha and Bhikshus. 
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Sculpture in Lahor Museum. 
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10—Buddha teaching at Banaras. Fragment in Lahor Museum. 
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u—Dipankara Jataka. 
(Lahor Museum) 
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Dipankara Jataka. 
(British Museum) 
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The young Gautama. 
(British Museum) 
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Siddhartha leaving home. 


A Yaksha. 
(British Museum) 


3 Portion of a pedestal. 


4 13— Base ofa statue. 5 Death of Gautama 
(Lahor Muséum) 
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Buddha, Mara, &c. 
(British Museum) 


44 —Buddha and the Elephant. Sculpture from Lahor Museum 
(British Museum) 
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Sculpture from Upper Monastery at Nathu, Ydsufzai. 


2 15—Sculptured pediment. 3 Fragment. 
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Hariti is one of those personages described in Bauddha legends as Yakshas and Yakshinis, some of whom 
are represented as attendants on the king Vaisravana or Kubera, and who devour human beings. They possibly 
represent the aboriginal local divinities, and, if so, are a survival of demonolatry. Hariti is represented as having 
made a vow in a former birth to devour the children of Rajagviha, and was accordingly born as a Yakshini, and 
became the husband of the demon king Prajiiaka. She became the mother of 500 children,! all very strong. To 
nourish these she daily took a child of Rajagviha. The people having appealed to Buddha about this, he took 
her youngest child Pizgala—“ the loved one ”—and placed him in his bowl. The mother sought for him seven 
days and, failing to find him, applied to Buddha for information. He addressed her—‘ Do you so tenderly love 
your child? yet you have 500 of them. , How much more would persons with only one or two love theirs?” On 
this she was converted and became an Upasika, or lay disciple; and to feed her children Buddha said to her, 
“ The Bhikshus, who live in their monasteries, shall every day offer you food out of their portion for nourish- 
ment.” Hence, I-tsing tells us, the image of H4riti was found either in the porch or in a corner of the dining 
hall of Indian monasteries, holding a babe in her arms, and round her knees three or four children. An abundant 
offering of food was daily made before it. This ‘demon mother of children” is described as one of the subjects 
of the Chatairmaharaja devas.2__ In Japan, she is known as Kishimojin, the protectress of the earth, and is repre- 
sented carrying her son Bingara, or sometimes with six daughters. 

The sculpture (Plate 4, fig. 2), in the British Museum,? is 28 inches high, and corresponds well with I-tsing’s 
description. She has one child in her lap, one between her feet, and three at each side, of whom two on the left 
are wrestling,—recalling the expression in the Ratnakita-sittra, that each of them were “possessed of the strength 
of a great wrestler.” The Sikri figure, it might be suggested, is possibly another form of this Yakshini,—or, at 
least, of some allied being. 

Another of these Hindu gods taken into the Bauddha pantheon—f an atheistic religion can have a pantheon 
—is Mahakiala, the great spirit king, the guardian divinity of monasteries. I-tsing says,—“ at the side ofa pillar in 
the kitchen, or before the porch,” in the monasteries, is ‘‘a figure of a deity, carved in wood, two or three feet 
high, holding a golden bag, and seated on a small chair, with one foot hanging down towards the ground. Being 
always wiped with oil its countenance is blackened, and the deity is called Mahak4la, or the great black deity.” 
Fig. 3 on Plate 4 represents a statue which, though somewhat injured, corresponds fairly well to this description. 
Its height is about 10 inches. It was obtained at Karamar Hill, eight miles E.N.E. of Shahbazgarhi, by General 
Cunningham,* and is now in the British Museum. 

Kuvera, Vaisravana or Dhanada, one of the four Mahardjas, the guardian of the North and king of Yakshas, 
who was converted by Saékyamuni, is another figure which had a place in this pantheon as the god of wealth.® 
He plays an important part in the more modern tantric formulz of sorcery, &c. Rarely, if ever, is he now repre- 
sented in Hindu iconography ; among the Buddhists he carried a pike, and perhaps he (or one of the other 
guardians) is represented by a sculpture in the British Museum (Plate 13, fig. 1). It is 18 inches high, and some- 
what damaged. The principal figure holds a pike in his left hand ; the right hand is gone; his right foot is on 
the regal footstool ; a small figure stands by each knee; on the base, one personage sits on a lion (?); on the 
left, another presents some offering ; and to the right, one addresses the figure in the middle, and a female kneels 
behind in precatory attitude. In Japan, Bishamon (Vaisravana) is represented holding a club in his right hand 
and a casket in the form of a chaitya in the left, and having his feet on two demons. 

The broken sculpture of the woman and child (Plate 5, fig. 1) has already been referred to as illustrative of 
Western influence in the treatment of the drapery, and the next slab (fig. 2), which is also in Lahor Museum, in 
which two figures are represented,—unfortunately, also damaged by the loss of the heads—will further help to 
illustrate the same feature. Here the female wears a short jacket or bodice, open in front ; and both figures have 
had heavy anklets: if the drapery is treated classically, the ornaments are Hindu. 

The Hashtnagar pedestal (Plate 5, fig. 3) was found about 1883, and is now in the British Museum. Like 
most of the other Gandhara sculptures, it is of blue slate, and measures 143.inches in length by 8 inches high. It 
is somewhat damaged at the left’: lower corner and along the lower edge; but has presented an alto rilievo 
between two pilasters with quasi-Corinthian capitals. The seated or squatting figure closely resembles Buddha, 
but has the heavy necklace and ear-rings which may belong to a Bodhisattva, and who is approached by one 
figure on his left and two on the right, apparently of the upper class, paying respect and perhaps bringing offerings. 


1 Some versions of the legend say “ten thousand ;” but consistency in Bauddha traditions is not to be looked for. From Lalita Vist., u.s., p. 177, we might 
infer that the demon king—chief of the Yaksha army—was called Pajichika. 


2 These are Dhritarashtra, Virddhaka, Virip&ksha, and Dhanada. In China their images adorn the temple gates. I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion, 
p. 187; Beal, Bud, Rec. of W. World, vol. I, p. 110; Bigandet, Leg. of Gaudama, vol. I, p. 245; Arehwologia, vol. lviii, p. 241; Mahdvagga, I, 6, 30; Vinaya Pit., 
Samyuktavastu, ch. 81; ahd Samyuktaratna-sutra, vii, 106. 3 Presented by Colonel Walker, 1886. 


' 4 See Arch. Sur, Ind., vol. v, p. 17. 5 Conf. Rockhill, Life of Buddha, pp. 46, 232-286, 241f. 
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Below it is part of an inscription in Kharoshthi characters, which reads,!—‘: The year 284 on the fifth day 
of the month Praushthapada [Aug.-Sept.]....” Another pedestal from Charsada, belonging to the ruins at 
Hashtnagar, also bears an inscription, which, from the style of the letters, seems to belong to the 2nd century A.D.; 
and a third from Swat,? dedicates a tank ‘‘ made for the worship of all snakes in the year 113.” 


About nine years ago, Major H. Deane made some excavations at Sikri in the Yasufzai district, and found a 
portion of a Bauddha sttipa, which he had the good sense to excavate and remove with care, preserving the relative 
positions of the different members. This is the first instance of scientific methods having been employed in 
Northern India, all previous explorations at Jamalgarhi, Takht-i-Bahi, Sanghao, Miyan Khan, &c., having consisted 
only in digging out and removing the sculptures. This drum or pedestal (Plate 6) presents a correct idea of the 
appearance of the lower portions of a structural stiipa or chaitya, and we can realize the character of the sculptures 
on it.’ One was clearly the favourite Dipankara Jataka (as on Plate 11), another is Buddha in a cave assailed by 
Mara (?), Buddha teaching, &c. 


The dome of such a chaitya would also be richly carved, and on a slab at Lahor, measuring 11} by 10} inches 
(Plate 7, fig. 1), we have a representation of such a dome. The details of the rich carving need not be described, 
as they may be best studied on the plate. The festoon of flowers, carried by little figures in varied attitudes, will 
bear comparison with the treatment of similar decorations in classical work. 


One of the most elaborate and finest pieces of Gandhara sculpture still preserved is that of Buddha enthroned 
on the padmdsana (Plate 7, fig. 2). The lotus on which the Buddha is seated arises from water full of fishes and 
lotus flowers. Flying Gandharvas hold a coronal of leaves and flowers over his head, while others bear the 
royal umbrella aloft. Around the central figure over thirty others stand or sit in various attitudes, some of them 
in niches and with attendants, representing the principal personages of the Bauddha pantheon—Devas, Bodhi- 
sattvas, royal disciples, &c. Many of these are designed and executed with great skill. Under-cutting has been 
carried to such a point that many of the figures are nearly detached. The Buddha is in the completely developed 
style, with right shoulder bare, and with the nimbus, which is attached to nearly all the figures on this slab. 
Beside. the stalk of the lotus four Naga figures rise out of the water; and two personages—male and female—of 
marked individuality stand behind, one on each side. The upper corner figures of seated Buddhas, in circular 
discs, with four small human figures on each side—radiating, as it were, from the person—have not yet been 
explained. The whole slab, perhaps the finest sculpture in the Lahor Museum, should be photographed to a large 
scale, to permit of the careful study of all the attendant figures, the identification of which might go far to elucidate 
the whole Bauddha mythology. 

This subject was evidently a favourite one, for there is another smaller slab at Lahor (Plate 8, fig. 1), which, 
though not quite a copy, presents the same style of workmanship, and is a sort of abridged replica of the 
preceding. Here, again, Buddha is seated, in the same attitude, on the lotus-throne or padmdsana, while 
Gandharvas hold a crown or garland over his head. Two Nagas rise below the lotus; a figure at each side— 
perhaps a Bodhisattva—holds up a garland, and up both sides are other attendants, gods, Bodhisattvas, &c. 
Above, on the left, is a Buddha seated, as in the preceding relief, within a round disc. Below, instead of the sea 
with fishes, are small figures, apparently paying reverence to something on a chair—possibly the fatra or 
almsbowl. The upper sculpture on the slab seems to represent the worship of a Bodhisattva—possibly Maitreya— 
the promised Buddha of the future zon. 

With this we may notice a slab, about 11 by 73 inches, from JamAlgarhi, in the British. Museum (Plate 8, 
fig. 2), where Buddha is represented in the same attitude, seated over a lotus, with two attendants standing also 
on supports rising out of lotus flowers.® These attendants have already been referred to as Sériputra and 
Maudgalyayana, the two principal disciples of Buddha. Sariputta, “the right hand attendant,” is surnamed “ the 
Captain of the Faith” ; and Moggallana, the left hand disciple, is styled ‘the Great” Mahamoggallana.6 These 
two disciples, who died on the same day’ in the last year of their master’s life, had, with Kasyapa and Ananda, 
been his constant companions, and were not likely to be soon forgotten in the iconography any more than in the 
legendary lore of the Teacher’s followers. The tendency, however, to apotheosis, and the absorption of foreign 
elements or additional attributes by the personages of the pantheon,—more especially in the Mahayanist schools, 


1M. Senart (Jour, Asiatique, 8me ser., tom. xv, p. 125) was inclined to read the year as only 84; conf. Biihler, Ind. Ant., vol. xx, p. 394; and xxv, p. 312. 
2 Ind. Ant., vol. xxv, p. 141. 3 These should be photographed separately to some definite scale, and published. 
4 Compare also the sculpture from Muhammad Nari, in Ind. Monuments, pl. 112, or Cole’s Greco-Buddhist Sculpt., pl. 1. 


5 This sculpture appears among those of the Calcutta Museum (Ind. Monuments, pl. 92). It came to the British Museum from Gen. Sir A. Cunningham. 
Conf. also Arch. Sur. S. Ind.—Amardvatt, &., p. 12. 


8 The Jdtaka, passim. Siriputra is to appear as a future Buddha, named Padmaprabha in Viraja, and Maudgalydyana is to be re-born as the Buddha 
Jamalapatrachandanagandha. 7 Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 110; Bigandew’s Legend of Gaudama, vol. ii, pp. 25f. 
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—may have led to the identification of the Bodhisattvas of these sects with the representations of the great 
Arya-sravakas, or foremost disciples. Hence the figures of Sériputra and Maudgalyayana, of Kasyapa and Ananda, 
would readily come to be identified with such popular Bodhisattvas as Maitreya, Avalokitesvara, Mamijusri, &c. 

The lower portion of this sculpture presents a close resemblance to that on the relief of the emaciated ascetic 
(Plate 3, fig. 1), and may possibly represent the lamp in the shrine, with two worshippers—or the donors of the 
sculpture, and so may be regarded as Salikas,! or attendant worshippers. The type of this whole sculpture was 
the pattern in at least all the later Cave Temples, as at Nasik, Kanheri, Ajanta, Aurangabad, &c.,—the supporters 
of the Buddha gradually assuming the attributes of Avalokitesvara and Majijusri. Previous to the introduction 
of images of the Buddha—when the symbols of the Bodhi tree, the chaitya, the pddukd, &c., were employed, they 
were always represented as attended or worshipped by figures of kings, Naga-rajas, and the like, usually standing 
on either side; when, therefore, the human figure of the Teacher came to be in vogue,” usage required the 
attendance of such supporters. 


Among the figures found at Sikri is one of Buddha, apparently in the act of teaching (Plate 8, fig. 3), 
seated on a plain seat, with a cloth falling down in front. In this example, his robe comes close up about the 
neck ; with the left hand he grasps a portion of it, and the right is lifted in the attitude of blessing, or of teaching 
(abhaya mitdra).® The vrna or frontal mark on this figure appears as if it had been added after the face was 
about finished. 

With this we may compare another very similar image, in the British Museum (Plate 9, fig. 1). It is about 
36 inches in height, and in fine preservation. It differs from the preceding in the long half-closed eyes and in the 
position of the hands—the open right hand just touching the joined forefinger and thumb of the left. The seat 
has a cushion laid upon it, and the drapery comes from under this and hangs down in front. But in the centre is 
represented a small figure, squatted Buddha-fashion, with a high turban, his hands in his lap, and attended by 
four figures—one kneeling in worship and one standing on each side. 

The ideal Buddha of the Gandhara sculptures, as Griinwedel remarks,® forms a contrast to the supposed 
older Indian type from which they are derived. The attitudes required by tradition, the more important of the 
physical characteristics established by superstition, though latent in the Gandhara sculptures, are faithfully repre- 
sented. In true Greek style, the ugly appearance of the prominence on the skull (wshzish@) is concealed by a cluster 
of locks of hair ; the closely cropped hair required by tradition is replaced, often incorrectly, by an abundance of 
locks. The Apollo-type of the Alexandrine period, which was used as a basis for the Buddha head, had effected 
this change. But in the fact that the purely Indian attitudes are preserved, and that the protuberance on the skull 
is hidden by the &vodylos, there is evidence that figures of Buddha existed before the Gandhara sculptures. 


In the transplanting of the Apollo-ideal, two things may have influenced the Greeks, or whoever effected the 
first transference. First, the character of the Greek god, as a nature god (Helios), and also as leader of the 
Muses. In both these he found a counterpart : Buddha’s epithets had come into accordance with the old Indian 
nature-worship, chiefly those of a light or sun-god,—so much so, that in Europe it has been attempted to disprove 
his historical character and make a sun-god of him. His réle, as teacher, physician of souls and healer, justified 
the other phase. Nor is it to be overlooked that the district in which this transference occurred, had belonged, 
before the introduction of Buddhism, to the light worship of Zoroaster. It is known, too, that wherever the 
Greeks came upon the light and sun gods of barbarians, Apollo types were evoked. 


The sculptures of the Gandhara monasteries have had a lengthy development, not as yet, precisely deter- 
mined. But, in the Buddha types, it is apparent that, along with an idealistic tendency,—which is doubtless the 
older, as it preserves the more purely Greek type,—there is a realistic and more modern one. To the idealistic 
tendency belong heads of Buddha with youthful Apollonic features, feeble and fleshy, with softly smiling mouth, 
the eyes half-shut, finely moulded nose, and elegantly arranged hair.6 One from Takht-i-Bahi? even shows the 
coquettish locks before the ear, which was the fashion at Athens in the time of Alexander's successors. Along 
with this idealistic head of purely Greek conformation are found others of Indian type,’ in which the hair is rough 
and treated in the orthodox way. A step further, and there follows the type of the Buddha head as presented in 
the relief (Plate 8, fig. 2).° In the main characteristics and, indeed, throughout, it preserves the old idealized 


1 Arch, Sur. W. Ind., vol. iv, p. 47, and pl. xxxvii, fig. 1. 


2 The “ period of the first law” lasts 500 years from Sdkya Muni’s death. The second era is called “ the law of figures or images,” and lasts 1000 years; und 
the third epoch, or “last law” should last 3000 years.— Des Guignes, Mém. de l’ Acad. des Inscrip., tom. xl. p. 201; Beal’s Romantic Legend, p. 9. 


® With this compare one of the figures in Berlin Museum, from Takht-i-Bahi: Ind. Monuments, pl. 72. 

4 Conf. three pieces in the Berlin Museum, from Takht-i-Bahi: Ind, Monts., pl. 75, figs. 2, 3 and 4. 5 Buddhistische Kunst, pp. 128f. 
® As in the figure under remark, and in pl. 18, fig. 5, and those referred to: Ind. Monts., pl. 75. 7 Ind. Monts., pl. 72. 

8 Ind, Monts., pl. 75, fig. 2. ® And relief from Muhammad Nari: Ind. Monts. p. 112, or Cole’s Greco-Baktrian Sculp., pl. 1. 
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forms, but they are, so to speak, treated artistically—free from all individuality and independence: a picture of 
still beauty absorbed in itself, which has a soft, unmanly effect. The Northern school has preserved this type 
well: and it is presented in striking purity in the heads of Buddha at Bara-Budur. The hair is abundant, 
loose, in small locks, as required by the canon, so that in this point the old Indian pattern has thoroughly 
established itself. But the elongated ear-lobes! were never awanting, not even on the best heads. Even this 
peculiarity arises from the attempts made by Hindu sculptors to embody the Buddha type before the Gandhara 
sculptor idealized it. 

The naturalistic tendency, also, dealing with purely antique materials, manifestly did not appeal much to 
Indian taste. It presents an austere, somewhat cold, Hindu face (Plate 8, fig. 3), sometimes (as in Plate 15, fig. 1, 
and in an example from Swat) with a strong moustache. In Indian sculptures no head of the Buddha is seen 
with a moustache; but the old Chinese (and Japano-Korean) sculptures do always give him an elaborate 
moustache with some beard.? 

The treatment of the drapery in the figures of Buddha in these Gandhara sculptures, Herr Griinwedel goes 
on to remark, is almost entirely Greek. In upright figures, the robe is so laid round the body that it reaches to 
the ankles, covering both shoulders and the body. In the finer early specimens (PI. 12, fig. 1; pl. 11, fig. 1; and 
Indian Monuments, pl. 74, &c.) the robe is so arranged as to permit the body to be modelled, the folds following 
the limbs in a natural, unforced way. It is laid round the neck and the folds usually marked by hollow grooves 
(Pl. 8, fig. 3; pl. 9, fig. 1, &c.). In the later reliefs the arrangement of the drapery appears flatter—as in those 
which represent the Buddha with moustaches. In the Northern school, and in China and Japan, this arrangement 
seems to have been adhered to with remarkable tenacity.2 The early Chinese and Japanese figures of Buddha 
have preserved the details of the Gandhara sculptures in a striking way, even in their paintings. In some of the 
Gandhara work the drapery is sharp and angular—even projecting at the edges—suggestive of a Greek or 
Western origin, and this has been inartistically handed down. The representations of the Buddha among Indian 
sculptures, especially those from the Amaravati stdipa, follow this Gandhara style; as, for example, on the pillar 
represented in Fergusson’s 77ce and Serpent Worship, pl. lix, fig. 2, where the robe comes right round the neck— 
the folds on the dress following the patterns before us, and Buddha is even attended by Indra (or M4ra) on his left. 


The type represented in Plate 8, fig. 2, is of special interest, as presenting the Indian treatment of the hair, 
while the uncovered right shoulder is also a feature of all images of the Southern school, as well as of the more 
recent figures from Bengal, and of the modern Nepalese derived from these.* The two types may possibly belong 
to successive periods, of which that with the bare right shoulder (PI. 7, fig. 2; pl. 8, figs. 1, 2, &c.) would appear 
to be the later, and became the orthodox Indian type. 


It is as yet almost impossible to identify many of the fragments of sculpture that have been collected from the 
different sites without any note of where they were severally found; yet the study of them by various scholars 
may lead to the identification of some. Such a fragment as is presented in PI. 8, fig. 4, may suggest some such 
conjecture. The bearded male figure might be Mara, but he is rarely, if ever, so fully dressed as here, and what 
he holds in the left hand can scarcely be his va7ra. Then the two females on his left, one with heavy necklace, 
zone, anklets, and elaborate head-dress, and attended by another carrying a small pot, can hardly be meant for 
Mara’s daughters. Behind, two of the three figures are paying reverence towards what must have been the 
central person in the scene, and as they are in the position usually assigned to superhuman beings and have the 
bhémandala or nimbus, we may assume they represent gods. The third, by his attitude, head-dress, and want 
of the nimbus, must be human, and possibly Devadatta. 

The Bodhisattvas—‘ those whose essence has become intelligence ”—are a class of beings unknown to the 
earliest Buddhism as they still are to the Hinayana school and in Ceylon and Burma. The term includes a 
Buddha who is not yet perfected by entering’Nirvana. In the Northern schools they are somewhat numerous. 
In Nepal, each of the Jiiani Buddhas has his corresponding Bodhisattva—Samantabhadra, Vajrapani,® Ratnapani, 
Padmapani or Matsyendranath or Avalokitesvara, and Visvapani, to whom is occasionally added Ghantapani as 
the Bodhisattva for Vajrasatva. The Mahayana school makes of Majijusri, Avalokitesvara, and Vajrapani a triad 
similar to the Hindu Trimurti. The place of the first is somewhat uncertain, as the Yogacharyas identify him 
with Vajrapani. Mafijunath, Majijusri or Mafijughosha is greatly reverenced in Nepal as a sort of patron saint, 
and worshipped even by the Hindu Gurkhas as Sarasvati. He bears a long sword, and has two wives, Lakshmi 
or Bardar and Sarasvati or Makhseddar.® 7 

1 This is regarded as a mark of holiness, religion, or devotion. 2 Buddhist, Kunst, p. 128. 


3 Conf. Guide au Musée Guimet (1897), pp. 11, 208. 4 Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst, pp. 129-133. 


° In Nepal, he is known as Mahenkal, and is a form of Siva; he has no lotus nor other ornaments, and wears a peculiar loose robe. On his forehead is a small 
figure of Akshobya. 


—— Catalogue du Musée Guimet (1883), p. 68; Pet, Guide (1897), p. 206; conf. Hodgson’s Essays (ed. 1874), pp. 62, 116f.; Griinwedel, Buddhist, 
Kunst, p. 153. : d 
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Then each of the seven mortal Buddhas, from Vipasyi to Sakya-simha, has his mortal Bodhisattva, viz.— 
Mahamati or Maiijusri, Ratnadhara, Akasagafija, Sakamazgala, Kanakaraja, Dharmodhara, and Ananda,—who, 
however, are not of much account. Maitreya, who is to be the next Buddha, is the great Bodhisattva of the 
present zon, and as such is much revered among the Northern schools, as the Bodhisattva of great mercy. 

The figures, Plate 9, figs. 2 and 3, from the British Museum (about 11 and 10 inches high respectively) 
probably represent some of these imaginary divinities in their earlier forms. The first bears a flower, suggestive 
of Padmapani, but until we have fuller illustrations of the Bauddha mythology of Nepal and the Northern school 
generally, the identifications must be left to students who have special opportunities. 

There is a curious little relief in the Lahor Museum, broken in the middle and perhaps at the ends (Plate 9, 
fig. 4). It bears eight standing figures, with zmdéz behind them and a sort of canopy over each, mostly with high 
head-dresses, distinguished by different poses, disposition of drapery, or by objects held in the left hand, and four 
have heavy necklaces. The fifth in the series bears so striking a likeness to the fine large statue found at Sahri 
Bahlol' (2nd. Monuments, pl. 90), as to suggest that these must represent beings of the same class,—presumably 
Bodhisattvas. 

A favourite subject in all Buddhist art and legend is the birth of Siddhartha, the Sakya Muni, in the Lumbini 
garden. The variations in the treatment are trifling. His mother Maya stands under the p/aksha tree ;? her 
sister Prajapati at her left side supports her, while other women behind are in attendance, and gods above shower 
down flowers or rejoice at the event. The child springs from his mother’s right side. Sakra or Indra receives 
the infant on a fine KAsgika cloth, and Mahabrahma and other superhuman beings attend. The dresses of Maya 
and her attendants are of more or less classic type, consisting of upper and lower garments, but they have Hindu 
ear-rings (44/7, jhitmak), broad bangles (chir7) on the wrists, and large anklets (47nkinz or ghunghuru). Sakra 
and Mahabrahmé are in no way specially distinguished, but are in the usual Indian costume.* Should we 
recognise, in the third personage on the same side, Mara with the va7va, about to throw something at the infant, or 
one of the four Maharajas with flowers or even the water of a cloud to wash the new-born child ? 

The next (Plate 1o, fig. 2) is a small relief about 8 inches by 4, and is in the British Museum, probably from 
Sikri. It may be conjectured to represent the child taken to the Vimalavytha garden to be decked with 
jewellery, of which event we have so detailed an account in the ninth chapter of the ZLavita Vistara.* ‘‘ All the 
gems on his person were lost as the glow-worm’s spark in the light of day.” The nurses put on the ornaments 
and praise him. On the right is a divinity (with nimbus) and the vajra: is it Mara, Sakra, or the Spirit of the 
garden? Behind him is a large leaf or leaves, and on the left side is another personage holding some emblem in 
the left hand, while the right arm—now broken off—seems to have been stretched towards the head of the child. 

Plate 10, fig. 3, is a much-injured fragment,—the only entire figure being that of a man, apparently enveloped 
in flames, out of which another appears to wish to draw him. The figure behind the last, to the right, has some 
resemblance to Buddha, but is too damaged to admit of identification. 

Figures 4 and 5 are. varieties of a common type. In these Buddha is teaching four shaven-headed monks, 
while other listeners appear behind—in both cases the figure with the vara is on his right. In the first relief, 
they sit under foliage, and the deer on the pedestal is probably meant to indicate that the scene is in the Mr7gadava 
or deer-park, to the north-east of Banaras—the modern SArnath (Saramganatha). The emblem in front of his 
seat is the dharma chakra, or “wheel of the law,” mounted on the ¢vzsu/a.5 The pilasters at the ends of the 
second relief are of what has been called the Indian Corinthian style, and there can be little doubt that this type 
of capital, architrave, and base have come from the West, while the small panels in the pilasters cannot be of very 
early date. 

The fragment (Plate ro, fig. 6) in the Lahor Museum, representing two soldiers, is 13 inches high. Both 
figures are nude to the waist, and the one on the left has his face turned up. A thong round his waist passes 
through a loop on the scabbard of his sword, the hilt of which he grasps with his left hand. He wears leggings, 
the knees and feet being bare. The other figure carries a shield on his back, with an ogee arched top, and 
apparently knobs below to rest it upon. Across it are narrow bands x fashion, and above them a sort of elliptical 
disc. In his left hand he holds an object which, even on a cast, it is difficult to make out,—the front portion 
resembling a hammer head with a band or thong round the middle. of it. The face of this figure is much injured. 

The Dipankara Jataka relates the story of Sakya Muni’s birth as Megha in the age of Dipankara Buddha, 
his legendary twenty-fourth predecessor. It was found by the late Mr. Beal in a work translated into Chinese by 


1 “Nearly 8 feet high,”—Bellew’s Report on the Yiésufzais, p. 142. With these eight figures compare the series on the base of the relief given in Indian 
Monuments, pl. 112, or Cole’s Greco-Bactrian Sculp., pl. 1. Compare also Arch, Sur, West. Ind.,.vol. v, pp. 14, 16f. 


? The various legends differ as to the particular tree. 3 Compare relief in Ind, Monts., pl. 126, fig. 2. 
* Foucaux, Le Lalita Vist., pp. 110f.; and Beal’s Romantic Legend, pp. 64-66. 5 See Burgess, Rep. A. S, South Ind.—Amardrati, pp. 46, 47. 
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Jiianagupta, a native of Gandhara, in a.p. 587. Megha, the disciple of Ratna (7.e., of Maitreya Bodhisattva in a 
previous birth), obtains from Bhadra, a water-girl, some stalks of the Utpala flower, or blue lotus, she has secured to 
present to Dipankara; these he throws into the air over the Buddha’s head, and then places his deer-skin covering 
in a muddy place, unrolling his long hair for Dipankara to pass over, and so obtains his wish that in a future age 
he shall be Sakya Muni, and in intermediate births Bhadra shall be his wife. Megha then ascended into the air 
and did reverence to the Buddha.!_In the two sculptures we have most of the details : the gods look down from 
a balcony, throwing flowers ; Bhadra has her water-jar and flowers; Megha presents the flowers and lays down 
his hair on the ground ; appears in the air doing reverence; and, in the first, an armed follower stands behind 
Dipankara, while in the second figure Sakra (or Mara) and a monk follow him. The way in which the different 
stages of the story are indicated here may help us to understand other pictured scenes. Fig. 3 may perhaps 
represent Siddhartha or Gautama at the tournament, shooting with the bow of his grandfather Sinhahanu, which 
no other Sakya could even bend.2 The legend was a favourite subject of representation, and appears among the 
Ajanta frescoes and in the Bara Bidar sculptures. 

One of the favourite scenes in these sculptures, as well as at AmarAvati, is Gautama’s renunciation of home 
life to become an ascetic. Plate 12, fig. 1, and pl. 13, fig. 2, are portions of such representations, both in Lahor 
Museum,—the first, from Jamdlgarhi, being one of the most complete we have of two stages of the story.’ It is 
also specially interesting from its architectural forms, in which we find such a mixture of styles, the alcoves 
panelled on the roofs in the later Grzeco-Roman style, the pillars with Persepolitan capitals and Indian bases, the 
Buddhist rail pattern of frieze, and ornate Roman torus. The upper portion of the sculpture shows Gautama 
reclining on a couch, attended by women, one of whom sits on the front of the couch with her feet on a stool 
( padapitha), and one behind seems to fan him, and girls are performing on musical instruments, while two dancing 
girls (kaichukini)—one on each side—beyond the pillars, shew their performances. The lower half of the slab 
presents Gautama seated on the front of Yasodhara’s couch, contemplating the sleeping musicians. He then felt 
more disgusted with the vanities of life, and determined to accomplish the renunciation (adhinishkramana). 
Behind the couch are two spirits, one in the form of an old man, possibly Dharmacharin, who made all the sleepers 
contort themselves, or Lalitavytha, who prevented all sounds from being heard. To the right and left, in niches 
or corridors, are armed Yavandanis, or Ionian female guards. Above, from a balcony, the gods look down : Sfirya 
to the left and Chandra to the right of a bull,—that is, the sign Taurus (7é@vur7 or Vatsékha). It was on Tuesday, 
at the full moon of Vais4kha in the Nakshatra or asterism of Visdkha, that the legends say Gautama was born, 
and this representation would agree with that date. But the conception and renunciation are both placed at the 
full moon of Ashadha (June-July) in the Nakshatra Uttara-Ashadha.5 When the new moon or the sun is in 
Uttara-ashadha, at the full, she might be, as the legend says, in Pfshya, “the king of stars”; but then the sun 
would be in Cancer (Karka) and not in Taurus. The two figures, left of the sun and to the right of the moon, 
may be regarded as representing other supernal beings who are pressed into the legends; they have not the 
nimbus. 

The third scene which usually accompanies the preceding is partially represented on the fragment (Plate 13, 
fig. 2).° After looking at the sleeping women and his wife YosodharA and child Rahula, Gautama summoned 
his groom Chhandaka (or Channa) to bring his horse Kanthaka, which he mounted, and bidding Channa hold on 
by its tail, he rode away. The city gate was opened by the power of the guardian deity. At that moment, some 
accounts say, Mara appeared and tried to tempt him with the dignity of universal sovereignty, but he resisted, and 
Mara thereafter followed him, as a shadow the body, watching for his opportunity. Another version represents 
Chhandaka as trying to dissuade him from his purpose.’ The sculpture has once presented Gautama riding 
forth. The feet of the horse are upborne by a female figure rising out of the earth. The legends say four 
Yakshas accompanying him held up the Kanthaka’s feet so that he should noiselessly escape. This is a usual 
representation at Amardvati and also here ; another version is that the earth-goddess Mah4prithvii ( Mahépathavi) 
supported the horse, as in this sculpture, on her shoulders. The other figures are much injured, but probably 


were intended to represent the gods who interested themselves to effect his escape. A portion of another copy 
of this subject is found on the lower part of fig. 1 on Plate 109. 


z Jour, R. As. Soc., vol. vi (1878), pp. 385f. The Southern version of the story is given in Rhys David’s Buddhist Birth-Stories, pp. 8-28. The future 
Gautama is there called Sumedha. The same story is represented in the Kanheri Caves.— Arch. Sur. W. Ind., vol. iv. p. 66._ For other examples, see Ind. Monts., 
pl. 101 (two reliefs) ; pl. 114, 6; pls. 140 and 147. 2 Beal’s Romantic Legend, pp. 89-90; Foucaux, Lal. Fist., pp. 139, 140, &e. 


* Ind. Monuments, pl. 127; Jour. R. I. Brit. Arch., vol. i (1894), p. 150. Another relief at Lahor presents the second and third stages; see Ind. Monuments, 
pl. 129, 3; conf. also, pl. 80 (two reliefs), and pl. 130, 1; also Arch. Sur. S. India— Amararatt, pp. 80, 81. 


_. ‘Spence Hardy, Man. Bud.,p.149. The Lal. Vist. in one place (pp. 54, 55) places the conception at the full moon of Vaisikha, the moon being in Pushya— 
which is impossible—these asterisms being distant only about 100°, Pushya would rise about midnight. 


° Spence Hardy, Man, Budd., pp. 144, 163; Lal. Vist., pp. 26, 74, 185, 191, 198; Kern. Man. Ind, Bud., p. 13. 
* Conf. Ind, Monts., pls. 80; 129, fig. 3; and 130, fig. 1. 7 Lal. Vist., pp. 186f; A.C. Warren’s Buddhism in Transl., pp. 61f. 
* Sac. Bks. of the East, vol. xix, pp. 57,58; Fergusson, Tree and Serp, Wor., pl.lix ; and Rhys Davids’ Birth Stories, p.84; conf. also Ind. Monts., pl. 129, fig. 3. 
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The second slab on Plate 12, also in Lahor Museum, though much injured, is interesting as presenting, at 
the top, another figure of the ascetic Bodhisattva, which must have been a replica of that on Plate 4, fig. 1; and 
a fragment of still another occurs on Plate 18, fig. 1. The lower scene will probably be explained by some of the 
legends relating to Tree-spirits, which the figure immediately under the tree, as well as the representation on the 
front of the platform, seem intended to represent. Though dressed as Buddha, the person addressing it or pre- 
senting something (now broken off) to this spirit, has not the usual nimbus. This also is the case in another 
similar sculpture,’ where he is attended by the half-nude figure bearing the vayra on his palm. 

Plate 13, fig. 1, in the British Museum,? has already been noticed as possibly representing Vaisravana or 
Kuvera, the god of riches and king of the Yakshas, who, as one of the four MahArdjas, is guardian of the North. 
He is represented as armed with a pike, and his attendants (one of them on his shoulder) may be meant to repre- 
sent the Yaksha host. Unfortunately, the sculpture is badly damaged. The head-dress is such as we sometimes 
see in Rajputana and Northern India at the present day. His right foot rests on a small footstool. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are fragments in Lahor Museum. The first represents a number of persons beside a table or 
altar, on which some objects appear to have been represented, while in front of the table is a burning lamp. The 
figures, at the ends at least, are dressed in short tunics and are in an attitude of reverence towards either the 
central figure or the objects before him.? The same lamp appears on the second sculpture, which is the base of a 
standing statue now destroyed, except the feet with jewelled sandals. On the front of the base, three men on the 
left and three females on the right pay reverence to the flame, which would incline us to believe it is a fire-altar. 
Representations of this sort are frequent among these sculptures (conf. PI. 3, fig. 1; pl. 8, fig. 2). Plate 13, fig. 5, 
has also been the base of a statue, and its subject is the Jarznzrvdua or death of Buddha, between two Sala trees 
near Kusinagara. In the middle of the sculpture the dying Buddha lies on his right side on a couch; one of the 
attendants has fallen—whether Ananda or “the hero that bears the diamond mace”.-—-may be doubtful ; another 
sits near the foot of the couch facing it: one behind holds up his hands as if astonished or in grief; behind 
the head appears the vajra-bearing attendant; two other figures stand at the head, one behind the feet, and 
two at the lower end of the couch, while the Sala trees form a background. In other representations, one of the 
attendants at the head helps the fallen person to rise. The unbearded man at the Buddha’s feet, fully clothed and 
holding a pole in his left hand, is difficult to identify. His head is enveloped in a close-fitting cap, and the staff in 
his left hand, in the best preserved copies, seems to consist of a bundle of rods tied together near the top.* 

If we may venture to identify Devadatta, the inimical cousin of Buddha, in any of these sculptures, the relief 
represented on Plate 14, fig. 1, and the fragment, fig. 2, seem to afford the most probable examples. We are told 
that Devadatta sought to destroy Buddha by hurling stones at him, and by trying to get the infuriated Nalagiri 
elephant to kill him. These seem to be the episodes represented. In the first the vazra-bearer turns away his 
face, and three devatas above pay reverence to the sage, while a fourth seems to imitate Devadatta. In the 
second, the vajra-bearer and the figure behind him bear a distinct resemblance in face and the manner in which 
their hair is arranged to the two in the first, and so may be regarded as the same persons. In the latter, the 
conjectural Devadatta clasps his hands in expectation of the success of his plot. 

A small relief in Lahor Museum (Plate 14, fig. 3) represents a figure seated on a throne, with a footstool on 
which his left foot rests, while a small nude figure, with bracelets and anklets, and apparently a heavy wig, strains 
to pull up the right foot. To the right of the relief, a half-naked male appears to present some long roll covered 
with circular scales,—or is it money poured from a bag? The principal figure has a large necklace, a heavy 
wristlet, and a high crown with some cognizance on the front of it. His bust is bare, but a heavy cloth covers 
his left shoulder and legs. This may represent one of the four Maharajas, who so often figure in Bauddha legends, 

Among the sculptures from the north of the Ydsufzai district and from Swat, some examples have been 
found in which figures, that can represent no one but the Buddha, appear with a moustache. No such 
examples are found in India. The relief on Plate 15, fig. 1, is from the upper monastery of Nathu, excavated by 
Major H. Cole. It is somewhat peculiar, too, in representing a footstool in front of the seat or asana of Buddha, 
and from his feet being so entirely hidden by his robe. This may be accounted for by the habits of a people in 
a colder climate than the plains of India; the Northern divinity, Sirya, when adopted by the Hindus, still con- 
tinued to retain his cothurnus.’ On others of these sculptures the Northern warmer coverings for the feet and 
legs may be noticed. In this sculpture, we see the va7va-bearer behind Buddha’s left shoulder. Two men, with 
high turbans, on the same side, pay respect to the Teacher, and a third seems to have an offering. On his right 
a woman, with heavy anklets, presents a water-vessel, another pays reverence, and two behind bring flowers. 
The trees in the background indicate a place in a garden or forest. On the front of a very broad pier to the left 


1 Ind. Monis., pl. 126, fig. 1; also plate 99, fig. 2. ? This slab appeared in the Calcutta Museum photographs: Ind. Monts., pl. 89, fig. 6. 

3 Compare the sculpture in Jnd Monts., pl. 142, fig. 1. 

* Compare Ind. Monts., pl. 121, fig. 2; and pl, 122; Ar. Sur. S. Ind.—Amaravatt, p.99. A portion of this subject appears also in the relief on pl. 19, fig. 2. 
5 Brihat-Sanhita, lviii, 48. : 
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Buddha is standing, and two men salute him. There is not much life, however, in the figures, and they do not 
belong to the best period. 

The two other fragments on the plate (figs. 2 and 3), both in Lahor Museum, illustrate the style of much of 
the sculpture, but the explications are not quite evident. The first is a large relief of one of those pediments 
so often represented, reminding us of the window arches in front of the chaitya or chapel caves of Western India. 
The lower compartment has some great chief or Bodhisattva in the middle, with a retinue of attendants. In the 
tier above, Buddha is seated with disciples, and the ends of this and the third compartment are ornamented 
with dragon figures,—appropriate, perhaps, in Gandhara, which was fabled to have been so fertile in these genzz 
oct. The higher compartment is too much injured to permit description. The third figure is a mere fragment, 
with a spearman, in quilted armour, with helmet and shield, standing sentinel ; and over the door which, perhaps, 
he guards, is a bearded figure and two men addressing him reverentially. The fragment is too small to suggest 
any satisfactory explanation. 

The two figures represented on Plate 16 are of a class that are still somewhat of a puzzle. Comparisons 
with Nepalese, Tibetan and old Chinese figures seem to indicate pretty certainly that they neither represent 
Siddhartha as prince, nor kings and patrons of Buddhism, but really Bodhisattvas. They are numerous, and in 
China and Japan are each distinguished by a certain chzhna or cognizance. ‘The three worthies” are Amitabha 
(‘boundless light”) Buddha!—the celestial reflex of Sakyamuni—with Avalokitesvara on his left, having a small 
figure of Amitabha on his forehead, and Mahasthanaprapta Bodhisattva (perhaps Maudgalyayana) on his right, 
distinguished by a small chaitya of Sakyamuni’s relics (savira) as his crest. The “eight chief sons [of Buddha]” again 
are (1) Majijusri, with a book ; (2) Maitreya, with a small pennon; (3) Avalokitesvara, with a white lotus flower; 
(4) Samantabhadra, with the chinté@man?t gem; (5) Guhyapati or Mahasthanaprapta, with the diamond vajra ; (6) 
Akagagarbha, with the sword ; (7) Kshitigarbha, with a branch of fruit or fruits ; and (6) Durgatiparigsodhana (?), 
with a precious jar. Where the chzhnas are awanting, the general features are so similar that it is not easy dis- 
tinuguishing one from another ; and the cognizances may themselves vary. 

Both the figures on the plate are in the British Museum, and measure about 38 inches in height. The first 
holds a small jug in his left hand, which is perhaps the nectar (amri¢a) jar, one of the emblems of Avalokitesvara,? 
as is also the rosary. Griinwedel, comparing two bronzes, one from Pekin, said to be of Maitreya, and another 
somewhat similar with the jug and rosary, concludes that a figure with this amrita jug represents Maitreya :* this 
seems doubtful. The head-dress in this example supplies no clue. The other wants both hands and the face, but, 
except the broad bracelet on the right arm and the pendent ends of the waist-cord, it hardly differs in drapery: both 
are in the same style—possibly by the same sculptor. The base of fig. 2 being only damaged, we see that it 
represents a seated Bodhisattva with attendants. 

One of the most peculiar of these reliefs is a small slab in the British Museum, about 16 inches long by 6} 
high (Plate 17, fig. 1). At the right end is a quasi-Corinthian pillar in a niche, the base and capital of which 
bears a close analogy to later Roman work. The rest of the slab represents six men, cut with unusual life, each 
carrying a spade or shovel over his left shoulder, except the left end one, who leans on his. They are bare-headed, 
muscular, and with boots or thick socks, but what serves as clothing in the form of a sort of kilt, grows down 
from their waists. The second from the right carries something like a low skull in his hand. This sculpture is 
altgether unique. Fig. 2 is a portion of an architrave from Sikri, now at Lahor, and illustrates the general style in 
which these members are ornamented. The sculptures scarcely need description with the photograph before the 
reader. Fig. 3 presents some other fragments from the same site. The upper ones, representing plants, have an 
archaic look about them. The two lower are set together, but must have had a slab between with the central 
figure of the sculpture on it.’ These may be studied in connexion with others of the series. 

The small fragment (Plate 18, fig. 1), in Lahor Museum, seems to have been the base of a figure of the 
emaciated ascetic. The figure rising from the leaves suggests to us the tree Deva called Akubha or Kakubha, 
who assisted the fainting Bodhisattva at this period.® 

Fig. 2 is a portion of a circular frieze, from a small stfipa, and presents, on the lower band, three scenes of 
not uncommon occurrence—the worship of a chaitya or stfipa (see pl. 19, fig. 2) ; a sort of feast,® and two persons 
pouring water or oil (?) on a flame upon an altar.’ Fig. 3 has, perhaps, been the upper portion of a stone chhatrz 
or umbrella on the top of a chaitya, and has measured about 153 inches in diameter. 


? Possibly an adaptation of a Manichean or Gnostic idea.—Eitel, Handbook, p. 8. 


* In the Mahayanist Caves of Western India—at Ajanta, Aurangabad, Elura, Bagh, and Kazheri, I liad identified this and other Bodhisattvas in 1867-1876. : 
Conf. A Trip to Elura and Ajanta (1868), p.20; Arch. Sur. W. Ind., vol, iii, pp. 75-77, 80, 81; vol. iv, p. 64; vol. v, pp. 10-22, and plates; Cave Temples, 
pp. 170, 179, 334f, 352f, 375f, 379f, 384, &c. The eleven-headed Avalokitesvara appears at Kanheri.—-Cave Temples, p. 357 and pl. 55, 2. 


* Buddhistische Kunst, 8.143. One of the Bodhisattvas in the Bagh Caves holds the small jug in the same way, and has the Buddha as crest.—Arch. Sur. 
W. Ind., pl. xx, 2. * Conf. Ind. Monts., pl. 82, last fig.; pl. 83, middle figure; and with the first of these, pl. 83, left figure; pl. 118, 1. 


® Beal’s Romantic Legend, p. 194; Foucaux, Lal. Fist., p. 230, ® Pl. 13, 3; pl. 15,3; Ind. Monts., pl. 142, 1. 
7 Ind, Monts., pl. 120, 1; 181, 1. 
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Plate 4, fig. 4, and Plate 18, fig. 4, represent two fragments of plinths, now in Lahor Museum. The first 
appears to present some JAataka scene, but is a good deal abraded; the second is in better preservation, and 
shews the carrying of a flower roll, such as we find on Buddhist railings at Amaravati, &c. Here, over the 
depressions of the roll, between the successive bearers appear winged angels; and the ends of the ribbons with 
which the roll is tied at short intervals hang down loose. The terminal ornament, the cherubs or angels, and the 
whole style of the arrangement is markedly classical. 

The two fragments (Plate 18, figs. 5 and 6) are from Miyan Khan, the first being the greater part of an 
image of Buddha standing, in the style so frequent among these remains, and the second, perhaps of early date, 
represents the adoration of the dharmachakra over the ¢trzsu/a of somewhat unusual type, surmounting a flower. 
The two pieces (fig. 7) on the same plate have been terminals of a frieze, carved with figures riding on lions. These 
appear to be of very early date, and remind us of the earliest of the Amardvati sculptures (Sux. S. Znd.,— 
Amarévati, &c., pl. xxviii, 6; pls. xxix, xxx, and xxxi, 1-4). 

On Plate 19, fig. 1, is part of a much-injured relief in Lahor Museum. The lower tier has represented 
the escape of Sakya Simha from his home, accompanied by the gods, &c. In the middle row, to the left, his horse 
Kantaka is led out by Chhandaka, and to the right is a Yavanani armed with a spear. The figure in the middle 
may be Sakyasimha ready to start. The upper row may be an indication of the scene of the preceding evening. 

Figure 2 is a small slab in the British Museum, perhaps part of the facing of a small stfipa. To the right is 
a fragment of the usual death scene of the Buddha, and to the left is the adoration of a relic chaitya by two 
figures on the right and left. The chaitya has a multiple spire or chhatrz over it, and the whole is coarsely carved. 

The next (fig. 3) found at Sangh4o,! is one of an interesting series. The resemblance to the Rape of 
Ganymede? by Leochares (8.c. 350) will at once strike the observer. The Bauddha drama of Mégéuanda will 
also occur to the mind in connexion with the representation. But in the /é¢asas there are two or three that speak 
of the Garuda king carrying off a beautiful queen from her husband. The great bird is the Garuda, Suparna, 
Garutmant or TArkshya, with the golden wings, the enemy and destroyer of Nagas or snake race, and it seems 
here as if he had taken hold of a Nagini by the neck of the serpent, whose hood usually appears over the head of a 
Naga, and is carrying her off, his talons holding her by the waist.‘ 

Fig. 4 is a pretty characteristic example of a Persepolitan pillar, placed in half relief in a niche. 

Plates 20 and 21 are reproductions of plates 5 and 7 in Cole’s Greco-Bactrian Sculptures, presenting some 
fragments from the Sanghao and Nathu monasteries in the north of the Yasufzai district. PI. 20, fig. 1, represents the 
front of a chapel used decoratively. Under the arch appears Buddha and others—perhaps Brahma and Sataketu 
or Sakra, at the head of the lapis lazuli staircase, by which he descended to Samkasya from the Tushita heavens, 
—where the legends say he passed the seventeenth summer of his ministry, teaching his mother and the gods.° 
Perhaps the figure at the foot is the bhikshuni Utpalavarna. The middle sculpture represents the worship of 
Buddha's turban ; and below is the adoration of Buddha himself. 

On fig. 2, a Bodhisattva or prince is represented on a Szmhédsana, or lion throne; fig. 4, from Nathu, is 
almost a replica of the upper part of Plate 19, fig. 1; and fig. 5 should be compared with Plate 18, fig. 1. 

Plate 21, fig. 1, has been described as a head of Siddhartha as prince. This is hardly supported. It is more 
probably the head of a Bodhisattva, with the nimbus, round which is an edging of flowers in which were two 
small worshipping figures. The necklace has a clasp with animal heads; and the half-closed eyes, as in other 
figures, seem to belong to a particular epoch in the art. Fig. 2 presents two fragments of one of those encarpa 
or floral rail-patterns that are so common ; and figs. 3 and 5 are two pilasters carved in front, and 4, a fragment 
representing a female looking on a mirror and other figures. 

Plate 22, fig. 1, is part of a frieze in Lahor Museum. The left-hand portion seems to be the presentation of 
a deer to a Buddha, behind whom stands the vayra-bearer. The next compartment represents the departure of 
Sakya Simha from his home, and underneath the horse’s feet two devatas are represented more distinctly than in 
most of the other examples (see PI. ro, fig. 2). Fig. 2 is another relief from Nathu, similar to that on PI. 20, fig. 1, 
but representing the horse-shoe arch, with two sculptures in it, the extreme figures in the upper part being Nagas. 

Fig. 3 is a broken figure in Lahor Museum, of a female sitting on a lion, playing on a three-stringed lute. 
Prof. Griinwedel thinks this can only be intended for Sarasvati, the goddess of music, while it remains enigmatical 


1 Ind, Monuments, pl. 118. 


? Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clement, vol. iii, p.49; Miiller, Denkmdler d. alten Kunst, vol. i, pl.36; Zanetti, Statue, vol. ii, pl. 7; Stuart’s Athens, vol. iii, pls. 2 and 
9; Liibke’s Hist of Sculp. vol. i, p. 187. 


8 The Jataka, ed. Cowell, vol. iii, No. 327—Kakati Jétaka, No. 360—Sussondi Jdtaka, and No. 586, Kunala Jétaka. The Ndgdnanda has been translated 
into French by A. Bergaigne, and into English by Boyd. * Conf. Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst., Ss, 96f. 


5 Bigandet’s Life, vol. i, pp. 223ff ; Rockhill, Life, pp. 81f; S. Hardy, Manual, pp. 308f; Beal, Si-yu-ki, vol. i, pp. 202-4; conf. Fergusson, 7'ree and Serpent 
Worship, pl. 27; Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales, p. 215, . v PP if Pp 
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why the goddess, who plays no part in the older Buddhist texts, appears here. Sarasvati is prominent, however, 
not only in Chino-Japanese Buddhism—(as the goddess Bentén, she belongs to the gods of destiny)—but in 
the Lamaism of Tibet she is the sa&¢i of Maifijughosha or Majfijusri.! 

Fig. 4 represents a fragment of decorative sculpture, the whole of it reminding us strongly of Western 
influence. The giganto-machia figures might have been copied directly from Graeco-Roman ornamentation of the 
period of early Roman rule in the East.? Fig. 6 is another fragment in Lahor Museum, but the more important 
portion has been lost. Fig. 7 has formed the base of a statue or other sculpture, and is carved in front with a 
Bacchanalian orgy which may well recall the appearance of some Roman sarcophagus; even the men on whose knees 
the women are seated look like Romans rather than Orientals, while the women wear the heavy Hindu anklet.® 

Plates 23 and 24 represent a portion of the reliefs which had formed the fronts or risers of the sixteen steps 
leading up to the stfipa at Jamalgarhi. They are in the British Museum,‘ and vary in height from about 43 to 
54 inches high. The reliefs probably all represent Jatakas, of which a portion of the Séma /Jétaka (Plate 23, 
line 4, left), and four episodes of the Visvantara or Wessantara Jdtaka® (lowest line) have been identified by 
General Sir A. Cunningham (see Arch. Survey, vol. v, pp. 199f.). 


Plate 25, fig. 1, is a portion of a bas-relief relating to the well-known Chhadanta-/Jdtaka, so often represented 
at Bharhut, Ajanta and Amaravati.6 Fig. 2 is another fragment of usual type; and fig. 3 is a small pillar, 
possibly the corner of a structure. Fig. 6 presents a Bodhisattva seated in meditation with a shaven monk at his 
left, and two men (one much damaged) in Afghan dress, and the other with a very high head-dress, some long 
object in his left hand, andwhat appears as a covered dish in his right. Over his shoulder, and beside the sacred 
tree, a bare-headed figure—possibly some spirit—looks in. 

Plate 26. The figures on this plate are in the British Museum, and were brought by the donor, General 
Sir A. Cunningham, from the Jamalgarhi ruins. They are about g inches high by 7 wide, and, as found in other 
stipas, they took a place analogous to Atalantes in classical sculpture, supporting the heavy mouldings.’ The 
Garuda or Suparna is sometimes represented as a winged man; but the forms here are evidently largely 
influenced by Western art. 

Plate 27, with Plate 22, fig. 4, and Plate 25, figs. 4 and 5, give ample illustration of the terra-cotta heads, 


&c., collected about Peshawar and elsewhere ; the variety of treatment and expression is remarkable. 


The publication of these examples of GandhAra sculptures, together with the selection contained in Part I. of 
Indian Monuments, is intended to bring them to the notice of those interested in Buddhist iconography. For 
their full explication we must have before us a much larger publication of the Buddhist pantheon than is yet 
available. And for the Gandhara sculptures themselves, as M. Senart has suggested, we require a representation 
to adequate scale of, at least, all the unpublished examples in the various Indian Museums.® 

In the Institut de France is the collection of Bauddha paintings from Nepal and Tibet, presented by the 
late Brian Houghton Hodgson, with accompanying legends, &c., by his pandit, together with his own explanatory 
notes. . Thirty-five years ago this important collection was described by M. Barthélemy Saint- Hilaire in the /ournad 
des Savants.® He concluded in these. terms :—“ Je ne puis m’empécher d’émettre un voeu: c’est que tous ces dessins 
et ces tableaux puissent étre gravés et entrer ainsi dans le domaine public. Aujourd’hui, réduits comme ils le 
sont a un exemplaire unique, ils sont trop difficilement accessibles. La description que je viens d’en essayer ne sera 
connue que de bien peu de lecteurs, et le nombre de ceux qui seront tentés de voir eux-mémes les documents sera 
bien moindre encore. La gravure, en multipliant les épreuves, faciliterait beaucoup l’examen.” | What would 
then have been costly, could easily be done now by some of the new processes, and would be a boon to science. 
Further, were a volume of the Annales du Musée Guimet devoted to the full illustration of the Buddhist images, 
&c., in that splendid collection, it would be an invaluable contribution to the study of all phases of Buddhist 
iconography. 

1 Buddh. Kunst, Ss. 94, 95; Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, vol. ii, p. 267. 

? Conf. the relief in the Vatican Museum, and some of the Pergamine Sculptures,—Seyffert’s Dict. Class, Antig, (Engl. vers.) pp. 253, 469. 


8 Jour, R, I. Br, Archit., vol. i (8rd ser.), p. 188. 4 Conf. Ind. Monuments, pl. 151, where other portions are given. 


5§. Hardy, East. Monarchism, p. 275; the Jataka book, No. 540; Hardy, Man. Buddh., pp. 118ff ; Beal’s Fah-hian, p. 194; Jour. R. As. Soc., N.S., vol. v, 
p. 107; Schiefner, Tibet. Tales, pp. 257ff ; Burnouf, Lotus, p.411; Upham, Hist. Buddh., vol. iii., pls. iv and v; Fergusson, Z'ree and Serp. Worsh., p. 126. 


® Jataka, No. 506; Bharhut Stipa, pp. 62,63; Arch, Sur. W. Ind., vol. iv, p. 46; A.S. So. Ind.—Amaravati, p. 50 and pl. xix; Alabaster, Wheel of the 
Law, p. 305. 7 Cunningham, Ar. Sur. Ind., vol. v, p. 198; Ind. Monts., pl. 101. 


8 Casts have been made of some of the Lahor examples, and large collections of them in Europe would be important for the study of Buddhist art. 


® Jour. des Savants, Fév. 1863, pp. 96-112, Mars, pp. 175-189. M.A. Foucher has also published a Catalogue, descriptive of the paintings only: Mém, pres.a 
VAcad. des Inserip. tom. xi (1897), 34 pp. - 
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16—Two Bodhisattvas. 
(British Museum). 
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Part of a frieze in the British Museum. 


17—Slab from Sikri. Sculptures from Sikri. 
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1 Pedestal (Lahor Museum) 














6 From Miyan Khan. 
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Pl. 1:8—Terminals from Miyan Khan. 








Garuda and Nagini. 
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Relief in the British Museum. 


Relief in Lahor Museum. 
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21—Sculptures from Sanghao in Ydsufzai. 
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1. (Lahor Museum). 2. From Nathu Lower Monastery. 





5. Terra-cotta from Peshawar. 





3. Sarasvati (?) (Lahor Museum) 





4. Part of a Frieze or Step. (Lahor Museum) 
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Pl. 22.— (Lahor Museum). 6. 


(Lahor Museum) 
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1. Fragment. (Lahor Museum) 





4. Terra-cotta head. 


(From Peshawar). 


2. Fragment. (Lahor Museum). 3 


5. Terra-cotta. 
(British Museum). 





Pl. 25.— Relief. (ZLahor Museum) 
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26—Garudas from Jamalgarhi. 


(British Museum). 
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27—Fifteen terra-cotta heads, chiefly from Peshawar. 
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WALL PAINTINGS 
FROM SALIM CHISHTI’S TOMB, FATHPUR SIKRI, NEAR AGRA. 
By Mr. EDMUND W. SMITH, M.R.A.S., 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF INDIA, N.W.P. & Oupnu CIRcLE. 





N Volume VI., pages 65—68, of this Journal, there appeared specimens of some wall paintings which 
Mr. Edmund W. Smith, of the Archeological Survey of India, found in the Khwabgah, Fathpar Sikri, 
when preparing his report on the architecture of the city for the Government of India. At the time of 

illustrating these wall paintings it was mentioned that we hoped in the future to be in a position to publish, from 
time to time, other specimens of the kind of mural decoration employed by Akbar in the embellishment of the 
buildings adorning his summer capital at Fathpdr Sikri. We now do so, and the twelve illustrations presented 
are all taken from Salim Chishti’s tomb, so well known to most who have visited India from the west, as being 
one of the most famous and beautiful tombs in Hindistan. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with Fathpar Sikri, we repeat what was said on page 65, Volume VI., 
about the city and the reasons which actuated Akbar to build his capital there. 

Fathpir Sikri lies some twenty-three miles to the west of Agra, celebrated for the Taj, Itimad-ud-daulah’s 
tomb, Chini-K4-Rauza, the Fort, and other buildings belonging to the Moghul period. Fathptr Sikri was built 
by Akbar, one of India’s greatest and most enlightened rulers, between 1567 and 1606 a.D., or about the time of 
our Queen Elizabeth. The city is almost entirely constructed of red sandstone, and is built in a stone ridge 
enclosed on three sides by a high embattlemented wall of stone, pierced in six or seven places by gateways 
protected by heavy and grim semi-circular bastions of rubble masonry. It is difficult to say what induced Akbar 
to build a city so far away from his capital at Agra, but, if tradition is to be trusted, it was owing to the 
circumstance that, after the death of his twin sons, it was foretold by an old saint, Salim Chishti by name, who 
lived the life of a hermit at Fathpfr Sikri, that another son would be born to him who would survive. This 
turned out to be the case, and the child, born at Fathpar Sikri and called Salim after the saint, eventually 
ascended the gadai under the name of Jahangir. 

. The city, likened by many to Pompeii, appears to have been deserted soon after Akbar’s death, for Finch, in 
the early part of Jahangir’s reign, visited, and found it ruinate, lying like a waste district, and very dangerous to 
pass through at night. Had it not been for the splendid masjid and Sheikh Salim Chishti’s tomb, it would 
probably have fallen into complete decay. 

During the last few years the Government of India has had a most thorough survey of all the most important 
buildings at Fathpfir Sikri prepared, and the investigations are presented to the public in the form of a report 
brought out by the Archeological Department of India, entitled ‘The Moghul Architecture of Fathpfr Sikri.” 

Salim Chishti’s mausoleum, from which the illustrations numbered 28 to 39 are taken, is one of the finest 
and most chaste pieces of Moghul architecture extant, and is one of the most renowned buildings in Northern 
India. Its fame is due to two causes: firstly, the quaintness and beauty of the design, coupled with the costliness 
of the material of which it is built (white marble); and secondly, from its being the burial-place of one of the 
most famous and revered religious men of Akbar’s time. Salim was held in intense superstitious reverence by 
Akbar, and his family occupied prominent positions about the emperor’s court. 

Salim had become famous through living a hermit’s life in a cave amongst the wilds of Fathpfir Sikri. He 
was a descendant of Shaikh Faradi-i-Shakarganj, and named Chishti after his spiritual father, who came from 
Chisht, a village in Persia. His distinguished and ascetic life attracted the notice of Akbar, who visited him on 
his return journey to Agra, after a successful campaign against the revolted Uzbec nobles. 

Up to the time of the interview the emperor's children had died in infancy, and the object of his visit was to 
obtain the counsels, prayers and intercessions of the saint for an heir to the throne. Whether his spiritual 
exertions were effectual or not, one thing is certain, that some nine months after the visit a son was born to 
Akbar at Fathpdar Sikri, and the grateful parents endowed him with the name of Salim, after the hermit, who 
forthwith became endeared to Akbar. The child lived and eventually ascended the throne under the name of 
Jahangir. There is little doubt that his mother was Mariam-uz-ZamAni, the daughter of Raja Bihari Mall, and 
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sister of Raja Bhagwan Das.’ It is due to this event that Fathpfr Sikri owes its origin, and the following 
quotation from Firishta bears this out: ‘‘ The king” (Akbar), he writes, “considering the village of Sikri a 
particularly propitious spot, two of his sons having been born there, ordered the foundation of a city to be laid, 
which after the conquest of Guzarat he called Fathpur.”? 

The birthplace of Jahangir is still pointed out to visitors. The historical chamber is within a ruinous palace 
to the south-west of the Jami’ Masjid and not far from the Stonecutters’ Masjid. It measures some 9g ft. 6in. by 
8 ft. 4in., and is only 1o ft. high; it is windowless, and devoid of all ornamentation. Tradition tells us that on 
the queen becoming pregnant, Salim advised Akbar to let her remain at Fathpdr Sikri whilst he was away at the 
wars ; and it is possible, as Keene says in his Guzde to Agra, ‘that the prince was a child substituted by the 
faqir for a royal infant that was stillborn.”® The palace in which the prince is said to have been born is now 
inhabited by a lineal descendant of Salim. Close to it is Salim’s Chz//ah-gah, a room in which he performed his 
rigid penances. But to return to the saint’s tomb. In size it falls far short of many others erected about the 
time, viz., A.D. 1571, but in respect of design and the costliness of material of which it is built it stands almost 
unrivalled and is ‘a perfect gem of art.” It is built on a marble platform 3 ft. high and measures 47 ft. 11 in. each 
way. On the south side a portico 11 ft. 3in. by 1oft. projects, which is approached by a broad flight of white 
marble steps from the pavement in front of the shrine. A perambulatory, closed by pierced marble screens, 
entirely surrounds the cenotaph chamber, measuring 24 ft. 5 in. on the outside by 16 ft. 5in. on the inside, which 
is entered through a small doorway, 4 ft. wide, on the south side of the tomb. 

On the north, east, and west sides of the cenotaph chamber are windows. The cenotaph stands in the centre 
of the chamber, the sarcophagus, after the universal custom of the East, being beneath in a crypt. The entrance 
to the crypt was blocked up some years ago and no traces of it are visible, but it would probably be beneath the 
marble pavement in front of the south side of the tomb. At each side of the entrance and the windows of the 
cenotaph chamber, as well as upon the corners of the apartment, pilasters break forward into the verandah or 
perambulatory surrounding it. They are ranged opposite square piers into which the curtain marble screens 
enclosing the outer sides of the perambulatory are fixed. 

The cenotaph chamber rises considerably above the verandahs, which are only some 12 ft. 6in. in height. It 
is surmounted by a red sandstone dome, veneered on the outside with a greyish marble, but originally coated with 
cement. For a height of 3 ft. gin. the interior walls are lined with white marble dadoes, but above this they are 
of red sandstone finished off in cement, polished to imitate marble, and then elaborately decorated in colour. 

The marble dadoes are painted on the surface with dahlias and lilies (see Plate 28). All the patterns are 
alike, with the difference that in some cases the dahlias are placed in the centre of the panel and are supported 
by lilies, whilst in others the lily occupies the centre place and the dahlias become the supporters. Around the 
outer sides is a pretty border. | 

The exterior sides of the walls of the cenotaph chamber are veneered like the interior with white marble, and 
each side is divided into three bays. The bays are panelled, and the upper panels are sw ou¢ and inscribed in 
raised Tughra characters with verses from the Quran. The letters are gilded and the ground is painted 
blue (Plate 30). The borders of the panels are of gold, chocolate and vermilion, separated by two narrow lines 
of white. the golden characters reposing upon a delicately carved leaf scroll. The style of work reminds one of 
the illuminated MSS. of the Middle Ages. 

The reveals of the window openings upon the sides of the cenotaph chamber are exquisitely decorated in 
colour. They are arched over, and Plate 31 affords a sample of the kind of decoration on the soffit of the arch. 
The dado below is of white marble painted with a lily surrounded by a floral border. The arch over the top of 
the reveal springs from a small string moulding in white marble, which stops flush against the side of the marble 
screen filling the window openings. The coloured ornamentation upon the soffit (Plate 31) is a good sample of 
Oriental art. The colours are rich and bright and yet blend amicably. 

The inner walls of Salim’s shrine were decorated in colour in keeping with the window reveals, but 
unfortunately they were restored in 1836, and the original colours and patterns were not truthfully reproduced. 
On each side of the windows, as well as the entrance, a large arch-shaped panel filled with foliage is painted. 
One is shown on Plate 32. The tawdry colouring beneath the arch is not in keeping with the decoration above 
it, and it is easily detected as the work of the restorer. The decoration in the spandrils above the arch has also 
suffered somewhat from restoration. 

The floor of the cenotaph chamber is laid in marble mosaic ; and the pattern, a geometrical one, is shown on 
Plate 33. The materials employed are white marble, £4atto and aéri from Jesalmere, near Jeypore; and 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s translation, page 619, 2 Briggs’ translation, Vol. II, page 234. 
® Keene’s Guide to Agra, page 59, 
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one of a peculiar tint, which varies considerably between a dark neutral tint and black, known as sangmitsa, which 
comes from Alwar. Enclosing the mosaic is a star border of deep chocolate and white marble. 

The doorway leading into the cenotaph chamber from the perambulatory is of white marble. It is in two 
leaves, swung in marble sockets sunk in the pavements and lintel, on wrought iron pivots fastened to the door 
stiles by pieces of strap iron. Each leaf is pierced into three open traceried panels of geometrical designs. 

The rails and stiles are plainly chamfered on the interior side and are richly moulded and carved on the 
exterior. The aperture of the entrance is arched at the top, but on a level with the springing of the arch a slab 
of stone crosses from jamb to jamb of the doorway, forming a flat soffit. The under-side of the slab is decorated 
in colour, and the design is illustrated on Plate 34. The ground is chocolate, studded with white flowers shaded 
blue with green leaves, enclosed within a lattice in deep indigo edged with white lines. Surrounding the whole 
is a rich border of dark indigo, upon which is a floral pattern in bronze heightened by small red and white flowers. 
The lower part of the jambs are veneered in white marble, and the inner reveals and the spandrils are ornamented 
with scrolls in dark yellow, intermingled with white flowers shaded red and blue. In the centre of each spandril 
is a leaf rosette (Plate 35) overlaid with leaf gold. 

The scrolls, after encircling the paterz in the centre, branch off into the corners of the spandrils in three 
beautiful spirals, each becoming smaller as it recedes from the origin. One twist grows gracefully out of the 
other, and the points of divergence are concealed by leaf sheaths. The end of each curl terminates in a full-blown 
and beautifully drawn lily in white, shaded red. The pattern, as seen on the drawing round the under side of the 
arch, terminates on the top of the marble dado below, but the bordering is continued down to the floor by another 
pattern, which is presented at fig. 3, Plate 29. 

The spandrils over the arch on the outer side of entrance are illustrated on Plate 36. In contradistinction to 
the inner spandrils, the ground is in vermilion and the tendrils of the scrolls in green, and where one scroll 
emerges from the other the diverging points are hidden by small golden rosettes, whilst white conventional 
flowers, shaded blue and red, terminate each spiral. In the centre of the spandril a lotus fa¢era is carved in high 
relief in three tiers. The leaves are embellished in gold. 

Over the lintel of the door is an exquisite fanlight of pierced white marble. The door architraves are richly 
decorated in colour, and details of the designs are given on Plate 29, fig. 1. The colours are most refined, and 
blend so beautifully that one seems to grow out of the other. 

Fig. 2, Plate 33, exemplifies the mosaic ornamentation upon the sides of the raised plinth or platform upon 
which the tomb stands. 

Salim’s cenotaph is of white marble, surmounted by a wooden canopy inlaid with mother-of-pearl tesserz. 
The canopy measures 8 ft. gin. by 5 ft. gin., and is roft. in height to the top, or 7 ft. 6in. if measured to the 
cornice. At each corner is a splendid pillar, 4?in. in diameter (Plate 37), square at the bottom and octagonal 
above, crowned by finely carved cruciform-shaped bracket capitals which support the framework, 13 in. in thick- 
ness, carrying the canopied top. The under side of the canopy is strengthened by a cradling of small ribs 
springing from the top of the framing and stopping on a moulded ridge along the top, terminated at the ends by 
moulded pinnacles. 

The outside of the canopy is entirely encrusted with mother-of-pearl laid in geometrical designs, bound at the 
corners and sides with copper. The cornice is worked with the fish-scale pattern so common to the period in 
which the mausoleum was built. Running through it is a battlemented pattern in ebony, which material is also 
freely used upon the four-armed bracket capitals, the sub-caps, and the bases of the columns supporting the 
canopy. The capitals and brackets are very intricately and delicately carved ; and, in order to protect the fine 
inlaying upon them, the arrises of the mouldings are bound with copper. 

The same design, or nearly the same, appears on each of the bases, but that upon one side of the base is 
unlike that on the other (see figs. 1 and 2, Plate 37). The inlaying is so intricate that it looks like damaskeen, 
but in mother-of-pearl instead of gold and copper wire. Each tiny piece of mother-of-pearl is exactly shaped and 
fitted into the allotted position previously prepared for it and then secured, as the drawing shows, with minute 
pins and shellac. The minute strips of ebony between each piece of mother-of-pearl are secured in like manner, 
and are perfectly flush with the face of the mother-of-pearl. It.is impossible to describe the effect of the 
mother-of-pearl as seen in the dim light of the mortuary chamber. It is one of those things which almost defy 
description, and in order to realize its beauty it must be seen. The inlaying is most minutely and beautifully 
executed. There is nothing like it elsewhere in Northern India, and it is doubtful whether such an elegant piece 
of like workmanship exists in any other part of India. 

Down to the present time Salim is held in deep veneration, far and wide, alike by both Hindfis and Musal- 
mans. Devotees from all parts of India worship at his shrine. Pilgrims stream in and out all day long; and 
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many a footsore, half-clad visitor from distant parts is to be seen bowed in silent prayer at the entrance to the 
shrine. 


Abutting on the north-west side of Salim Chishti’s tomb is the Zanana Rauza, or burial place of some of the 
female representatives of the Chishti family. The Rauza consists of two oblong chambers running parallel with 
the walls of the Masjid, separated down the centre by a partition wall. Both chambers are covered by an arched 
and ribbed roof, and are full of sarcophagi. The entrance to the Rauza is through an arched doorway enclosed 
by a rectangular architrave inlaid with encaustic tiling in blue (fig. 1, Plate 38). The effect of the tiling is 
pleasing, as it forms a striking contrast to the red sandstone of which the entrance is built. The entrance is 
formed in the centre of a large gateway in the middle of the south side of the quadrangle around which the great 
Masjid is built. Above it is a large archway surrounded by a border of carved geometrical tracery, details of 
which are exemplified on Plate 38, fig. 2. 

Near the house set apart for the use of Akbar’s Turkish Sultana is a hammédm, or Turkish bath, measuring 
58 ft. from north to south by 7oft. from east to west. It is a plain building, laying no claim to architectural 
beauty. The walls are of rubble and brick coated with cement, and are unadorned by mouldings of any kind, 
and, speaking generally, there are no openings in them in the shape of doors or windows. 

Although the outer aspect is so grim and prison-like, skill and taste have both been brought to bear upon 
the interior. The various rooms are domed over, and the soffits of the domes are painted with geometrical 
devices. Around the lower portions of the rooms are dadoes, some 3 ft. in height, finished off in coloured polished 
stucco. The colours employed vary according to the rooms. Samples of two of the dadoes are shown on 
Plate 39. There are no windows in the walls, and the rooms are lighted from grated circular openings in the 
tops of the domes. The soffits of the domes are goffered and finished off in polished white stucco, and, as 
mentioned above, were painted with geometrical patterns. 

A fuller description of these baths, the Zanana Rauza, and Salim Chishti’s tomb may be found in Part III. of 
Mr. Smith’s Archeological Survey Report on the Moghul Architecture of Fathpfr Sikri, from which report much 
of the foregoing description has been taken. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


28—-Coloured dado panels ; 29—Detail of coloured borders ; 30—Inscribed texts upon wall of shrine; 31— 
Coloured decoration on soffit of arched window opening ; 32—Coloured spandril upon interior walls; 33—-Mosaic 
pavement ; 34—Painted soffit of entrance to cenotaph chamber ; 35—Coloured spandril over interior of entrance 
to cenotaph chamber; 36—Coloured spandril over exterior of entrance to cenotaph chamber; 37—Detail of 


mother-o’-pearl tesserze ; 38—Inlaid architrave ; 39—-Samples of dado patterns. 
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31.—COLOURED DECORATION ON SOFFIT OF ARCHED WINDOW OPENING. 
Fathpar Sikri: Salim Chishti’s Tomb. 

















32.—COLOURED SPANDRIL UPON INTERIOR WALLS. 
Fathpar Sikri: Salim Chishti’s Tomb. 
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34.—PAINTED SOFFIT OF ENTRANCE TO THE CENOTAPH CHAMBER. 
Fathpdr Sikri: Salim Chishti’s Tomb. 
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35.—COLOURED SPANDRIL OVER INTERIOR OF ENTRANCE TO THE 
CENOTAPH CHAMBER. 


Fathpdr Sikri: Salim Chishti’s Tomb. 
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36.—COLOURED SPANDRIL OVER EXTERIOR OF ENTRANCE TO THE 


CENOTAPH CHAMBER. 
Fathpdr Sikri: Salim Chishti’s Tomb. 
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OF THE COLUMNS SUPPORTING CANOPY OVER THE CENOTAPH. 
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Fathpdr Sikri: Salim Chishti’s Tomb. 
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Fathpar Sikri: Zanana Rauza. 
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39.—SAMPLES OF DADO PATTERNS. 
Fathpdr Sikri: Turkish Sultana’s Bath. 
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SIR GEORGE C. M. BIRDWOOD, K.C.LE., C.8.1, M.D., LL.D. 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


GrorcEe CurisTopHER MoLeswortH Birpwoop was born at Belgaum, in the Bombay Presidency, on the 
8th December, 1832. He is the eldest son of the late General Christopher Birdwood. He received his education 
at the Plymouth New Grammar School, and at Edinburgh University, where in 1854 he took the degree of M.D. 
In December of the same year he was appointed by the Court of Directors of the Honourable East India 
Company to their Medical Service in Bombay: Dr. Birdwood representing the fourth generation of his family, in 
the direct line, which has been connected with British India. 

On Dr. Birdwood’s arrival in India, early in 1855, his first charge was the Southern Mahratta Horse, at 
Kalludghee. Later in the same year he was transferred to the 1st Company 2nd Battalion of the Artillery, at 
Sholapore, where he was.also at different times in medical charge of the 8th Madras Cavalry, the 3rd Bombay 
Infantry, and the Civil Station, which included a Jarge Jail. About the close of 1856 he was sent to the Persian 
Gulf in medical charge of the Honourable Company’s S.S. ‘‘ Ajdaha,” and of the detachment of H.M. 64th 
Regiment on board, and was present at the bombardment of Mohammarah, for which he received the medal and 
clasp given for the Persian War of 1856-57. 

When he returned to Bombay, in April 1857, he was appointed Acting Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in the Grant Medical College, and from that date he continued his connection with the College, almost without 
interruption, in the chairs successively of Anatomy and Physiology, and Botany and Materia Medica, until he 
left India. 

The late Lord Elphinstone, who took a great interest in the Government Central Museum, which he had 
established, and who had been pleased with the large collections of stuffed birds and dried plants, and of economic 
produce which Dr. Birdwood had sent to it from Belgaum, Kalludghee, and Sholapore, while he was on general 
duty in those places in 1855-7, appointed him its Secretary and Curator. This led, through Dr. Birdwood’s 
initiative, ably and zealously seconded by the late eminent Hindoo physician and scholar, Dr. Bhawco 
Dhajee, to the establishment of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and Victoria Gardens, at a cost of upwards of 
4200,000. The undertaking was largely subscribed to by the people of Bombay as a loyal memorial of the 
transfer of the possessions of the East India Company to the direct administration of the British Crown; and 
with the effect of giving such an impulse to the public spirit of the natives of Bombay, and of Western India 
generally, that every educational institution throughout the Presidency reaped the benefit of it, particularly the 
local branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the University. It was for the Victoria Gardens that the former 
Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharajah Kunderow, ordered through Dr. Birdwood the canopied statue of the Queen, 
by Noble, now placed on the Esplanade, at a cost, we believe, of £35,000. About this time Dr. Birdwood 
published his learned and valuable ‘‘ Catalogue of the Economic Products of the Presidency of Bombay,” which 
went through two editions before he left India. It was most favourably noticed not only in India, but in 
England, and, by the late Professor Garcin de Tassy,in France. It has been used as the foundation of all 
catalogues of Indian vegetable produce at subsequent exhibitions, and the classification he adopted in it has 
ever since been followed in India. | 

On the resignation of the distinguished naturalist, Surgeon-Major H. J. Carter, F.R.S., Dr. Birdwood was 
elected honorary secretary to the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which he resuscitated, and entirely 
reorganised. He was at the same time appointed in succession to Carter, Secretary to the Elphinstone Funds, 
the educational fund of Bombay ; and on the death of Surgeon Haines he was appointed by Sir Alexander Grant, 
and subsequently twice re-elected by the Senate, Registrar of the University of Bombay, his exertions for which 
had secured some of its most valuable endowments. These varied public duties were in a measure acknowledged 
by Dr. Birdwood being appointed, in 1864, Sheriff of Bombay, In March, 1867, he was sent by Sir Bartle 
Frere, at the express desire of the leading merchants of Bombay, as Special Commissioner for that Government to 
the Universal Exhibition held at Paris in that year. On being forced to finally leave India through permanently 
broken health in 1868, Dr. Birdwood’s many valuable public services to the Western Presidency were recognised 
by the addresses presented to him by the Royal Asiatic Society, the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western 
India, the University, and the students of Grant Medical College. The cover of the address of the Agri- Horticultural 
Society, which was designed by Mr. John Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Art, is given in Plate 46. 
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Although forced to give up his work in India before he was entitled to any pension, Dr. Birdwood was, 
nevertheless, on the recommendation of the Government of Bombay, granted a special pension by the Secretary 
of State for India. As a further acknowledgment of his services, he was, on the occasion of the proclamation of 
the Queen as Empress of India, at Delhi, January 1, 1877—appointed to the Companionship of the Order of the 
Star of India. Immediately on Dr. Birdwood’s return to England he wrote his paper on the “Genus Boswellia, 
with descriptions and figures of three new Species,” which will be found in the Transactions of the Linnean Society 
for 1870, and the illustrations of which we give on Plate 47. It is the record of the discovery of the frankincense 
trees, made by him; and his classification of the genus has now been generally adopted by scientific botanists. 
By his constant contributions to the press, and his lectures before the Society of Arts, and handbooks on Indian 
Art, he has attracted deserved attention to the traditional handicrafts of India, and has succeeded in creating a 
widespread demand for them in Europe and America. The reviews of his “‘ Handbook to the Indian Court,” at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and of his standard work on ‘The Industrial Arts of India,” published by the 
Science and Art Department in 1880, were numerous and highly laudatory. We reproduce (see Appendix B) an 
address presented to him by some distinguished English artists and amateurs, and a Resolution of the India Council, 
on the publication of his Paris and India Museum handbooks. Dr. Birdwood received the decoration of Officer 
of the Legion of Honour from the French Government for this Handbook, and the Knighthood conferred on 
him by Her Majesty the Queen in 1881 was, we believe, given almost entirely in consideration of his 
labours in connection with Indian art. It was due to the representations of Sir G. Birdwood that the India 
Museum was transferred, in 1879, to the Science and Art Department; a measure which at once effected a 
substantial saving to the Indian Treasury, and greatly enhanced the public usefulness of the Museum; and it was 
oi his representations also, earnestly adopted by Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, that Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., 
was sent to India for the purpose of completing the Museum collections by purchases made on the spot. 


In 1886 Sir George Birdwood was appointed a Member of the Royal Commission, and of the Finance 
(Executive) Committee of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. He was Chairman of the Committee of the 
British Indian Section of the Paris International Exhibition of 1889; and a Member of the Royal Commission 
for the British Section of the Chicago Exhibition of 1893; and he is a Member of the Royal Commission, and 
of the Indian and Ceylon, Textiles and General Industries Committees of the'Commission, for the British Section 
of the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1900. 

In connection with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, Sir George Birdwood received, as a representative 
Anglo-Indian, the Honorary Degree of LL.D. from the University of Cambridge in 1886; and in the following 
year he was gazetted among the eighteen first created Knights Commander of the then enlarged Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

Sir George Birdwood has given great and most careful attention to the old Records of the Honourable East 
India Company. He first called attention to them in a letter to the Atheneum in February, 1873. This was 
followed by the publication, in 1879, of his official “ Report on the Miscellaneous Old Records of the India Office,” 
which was reprinted in 1889, and again in 1891. At his suggestion, Messrs. H. Stevens & Sons, in 1886, 
generously published the volume of the ‘‘Court Minutes of the East India Company,” to which he contributed a 
valuable and most interesting introduction. In 1893 Mr. Bernard Quaritch, with equal public spirit, published 
the ‘‘ First Letter Book of the East India Company,” to which he also wrote an introduction. In the editing of this 
volume Sir George. Birdwood was assisted by Mr. William Foster, the accomplished Secretary of the Hakluyt 
Society. 

The only public movements in which Sir George Birdwood has taken any part since his return to England 
have been in exposing, so far as lay in his power, the mischievous agitation of the Anti-Opium Society against 
the revenue derived by the people of India from the manufacture of opium for consumption in China and elsewhere; 
in supporting the patriotic and successful efforts of Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P., to promote the consumption of 
British Cyder; and in establishing, with the aid of the late Professor Chenery, Mr. Demetrius Boulger (the friend 
and biographer of Gordon), Mr. Tom Kirk, and a few other personal friends, ‘Primrose Day,” which was 
first so designated in the London papers in the spring of 1883. Sir George Birdwood’s first letter to the Zimes 
was written in April, 1882, and was signed ‘Out of the Madding Crowd.” His second letter appeared earlier in the 
spring of 1883, and was signed “ Hortus Siccus.” By these letters, and the expenditure of a considerable sum in 
advertisements and the purchase of flowers, he succeeded in establishing ‘“ Primrose Day.” 


But the real work of Sir George Birdwood’s life has been to encourage goodwill between the people of 
India and this country. From the date of his return to India in 1855. it may be truly said his name was a 
household word among the people of Bombay, on account of the instinctive sympathy with which he worked 
with and for them. He gained great influence among Indians of all classes, and this enabled him to readily obtain 
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all the money required for the educational and other institutions he was the means of establishing in his 
beloved Bombay. 

During the twenty years that Sir George Birdwood has held the post of Special Assistant in the India Office 
he has never ceased to do his utmost to continue and extend the invaluable work of making the immense economic 
and mineral wealth of India better known in Europe, work started just a century ago with such far-seeing foresight 
by the Court of Directars of the East India Company, and which was so successfully and profitably developed by 
Sir George Birdwood’s two great predecessors—Dr. Forbes Royle, the father of scientific economic botany, and 
the late Dr. J. Forbes Watson. who devoted his remarkable abilities and the best energies of his life in extending 
and furthering the work initiated by Dr. Royle. 

Although the office of Reporter on Indian Products at the India Office was abolished in 1879, when the 
India Museum was permanently transferred to the Science and Art Department, Sir George Birdwood has 
practically continued the work, and has kept himself in touch throughout the country with the commercial 
community and leading manufacturers. He has, by his official duties and his numerous writings on Indian 
products and industries, never ceased to substantially serve India since he was forced to leave that country in 
1868. We are convinced that by none will Sir George Birdwood’s retirement be more keenly felt than by the 
host of commercial men who so constantly toiled up to the topmost floor of the India Office to consult him on all 
kinds of questions regarding the products and industries of India, or as to the needs and requirements of her 
varied peoples that it might be possible for this country to supply. It can also be safely asserted that no native 
of Western India of any importance ever came to London without making a pilgrimage to Sir George Birdwood, 
either for the purpose of seeking his advice and guidance, or to convey a greeting from some old friend in 
Bombay. The uniformly patient and genial manner in which he daily received the many visitors who sought 
his advice, and the untiring pains he always took to fully satisfy the wants of his enquirers, has ever evoked the 
warmest regard. We feel sure that our readers will therefore be pleased to possess Sir George Birdwood’s 
portrait and the view of his room at the India Office, so familiar to so many of us, which we give, and more especially 
as it is almost entirely due to the labours of Sir George Birdwood in the cause of Indian Art that this Journal 
owes its existence and object. 

We are greatly indebted to a personal friend of Sir George Birdwood for the very exhaustive list of his 
acknowledged writings, which we publish in Appendix A. 

In concluding this brief and inadequate notice, it may be of interest to mention that Lord George Hamilton 
in December of last year specially extended Sir George Birdwood’s services for one year. He, therefore, under 
the terms of the Treasury mandate, which compulsorily superannuates Civil servants at the age of 65, retires 
at the end of this year, we trust to long enjoy his hard-earned pension. 
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. LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


40. Portrait (Sir G. Birdwood). 41. His Office. 42. Sample Room. 43. Arms of E.I.C. on “Canton 
Screen,” &c. 44. E.1.C. Arms on ceiling of Poplar Church. 45. Clock. 46. Cover of Illuminated Address. 
47. Frankincense Plants. 48, 49. Facsimiles of MSS. 50. Carpets. 51. Head and Tail-pieces. 52. IIlus- 
trations from Berlin Handbook. 53. Indian Hand-stamped Cotton Fabrics. 
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APPENDIX A. 





Books, REporRTS, Papers, LECTURES, AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
WRITTEN BY SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


Books. 


Handbook to the British Indian Section of the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Published by the Royal Commission, 
both in English and French ; and also republished as a Parliamentary Blue Book. 


Handbook to the Industrial Arts of India. Published by Chapman & Hall for the Science and Art Dept., 1880. 


The Arts of India (a Handbook to the Collection of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, compiled for the 
Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial Institution, York). R. Clay, Sons, and Taylor, 1881. 


Two Letters on the Industrial Arts of India. Whittingham & Co., 1879. 

Ausstellung Indischer Kunst-Gegenstiinde zu Berlin. 1881. R. Clay, Sons, and Taylor. 
Indiens Konstsléjd en Kortfattad Skildring. Stockholm, F. and G. Beijer, 1882. 

Indiens Kunstindustrie, en Kortfattel Fremstilling. Kjobenhaven, G. E. C., Gad. 1882. 


The Economic Vegetable Products of the Bombay Presidency. Published by the Bombay Government, 1862. 
Second edition, 1868. 


Books of which he has written the Preface, Introduction, or the Advertisement. 


Pandurang Hari, reprinted by H. S. King & Co., 1873; Preface by Sir Bartle Frere, and Advertisement by Sir 
G. Birdwood, being a letter written to the late H. S. King, Esq., recommending the republication of the work. 


The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain, by Sir Lewis Pelly. Allen & Co., 1879. Preface by Sir G. Birdwood. 
Eastern Carpets, by Vincent Robinson. H. Sotheran & Co. 1882. The Introduction by Sir George Birdwood. 


Oriental Carpets. Published by the Imperial Ministry of Commerce, Worship, and Education, Vienna. 1893. 
The Monograph on “The Timeless Antiquity, Historical Continuity, and Integral Identity, of the Oriental 
Manufacture of Sumptuary Carpets,” by Sir George Birdwood. 


Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Embroidery by Indian Women. 1893. Introduction by Sir Geo. Birdwood. 
Catalogue of Indian Section of Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition, 1884. The Preface by Sir George Birdwood. 


Truth about Opium, by H. Brereton. Allen & Co., 1882. Containing a reprint of Sir George Birdwood'’s Letters 
on Opium in “ Times” of 6th December, 1881, and 2oth February, 1882: also 


All about Opium, by Harlmann H. Sultzberger, 110, Cannon Street, 1884, containing a reprint of the same Letters. 


The Dawn of British Trade in the East, as recorded in the Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1599— 
1603. H. Stevens and Son, 115, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 1886. Introduction by Sir Geo. Birdwood. 


The First Letter Book of the East India Company, edited by Sir George Birdwood and Mr. William Foster, 
B.A. Quaritch, 1893. The Introduction by Sir George Birdwood. 


Biographies of Words, by F. Max Miiller. Longmans, Green & Co. 1888. Appendix 1. ‘The Aryan Fauna 
and Flora,” by Sir George Birdwood. 


The Migration of Symbols, by the Count Goblet D’Alviella. Archibald Constable & Co. 1894. The Intro- 
duction by Sir George ‘Birdwood. 





Reports, Papers, Letters, &c. 


(Not including signed contributions to Times, Atheneum, Academy, Pall Mali Gazette, St. James’s Gazette, 
Graphic, and Daily Graphic). 


‘The Genus Boswellia,” Transactions of the Linnean Society, Vol. XXVII. Reprinted by the India Office. 
The article ‘“‘ Incense” Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The article ‘‘ The Perfumes of the Bible,” Cassell’s Bible Educator. 

‘On an Ancient Silver Patera,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 

‘The Bed and Delta of the Nile,” Transactions, Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. XV. 

“Is the Habaiah of Bruce the Source of the White Nile?” Transactions, Bombay Geographical Soc., Vol. XVI. 


“On recent Discovery in Eastern Africa and the Adventures of Captain Singleton (De Foe),” Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII. 


‘‘On Competition and the Indian Civil Service,” Journal of the East India Association, 1872. See also Society 
of Arts Journal, 24th May, 1872. (See also in Journal of East India Association for Letter on Mr. Dady 
Seth’s Lecture, and Remarks on a Lecture by Mr. Watherston). 


‘‘On Competition (and the Indian Civil Service),” Journal of the Society of Arts, 2nd June, 1876. 
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“On the Native Press of India,” Journal of the Society of Arts, 23rd March, 1877; and further statistics, 
26th October, 1883. 


“On the Quest and Invention of India,” Journal of the Society of Arts, 7th February, 1879. This is the Note 
in the Official “‘ Report on the Miscellaneous Old Records of the India Office.” 


“Indian Pottery at the Paris Exhibition,” Journal of the Society of Arts, 28th February, 1872. Republished in 
Sir George Birdwood’s ‘“‘ Industrial Arts of India.” 


NOTE.—See also in the same Journal, Letters and Remarks on the following subjects :—‘‘ The Wild Silks of India,” 9th May 
1879; “The Opium Trade,” 20th January 1882; “Forest Conservancy in India,” 17th March; ‘‘ Domestic Archi- 
tecture of India,” 8th June 1883 ; “Eastern Carpets,’ 19th March 1886; Condition of Applied Arts in England,” 4th Feb. 
1887; ‘‘Economic Resources of India,’ 18th February; “Application of Gems to the Art of the Goldsmith [Aaron’s 
Breastplate],’’ 18th March and 22nd April; ‘Principles of Design as applied to Bookbinding,” 24th February 1888; 
“Persian Textiles,” 8th June; Recent Movements in relation to the Applied Arts,” 25th January and Ist February, 
1889; “Ruby Mines of Burma,” 22nd February; “Art of the Jeweller,’ 22nd March; “Indian Wheats,” 14th 
June; “Egyptian Tapestry,” 20th September; “Modern Indian Art,” 18th April 1890; “Industrial Arts of 
Japan,” 6th June; “Industrial Arts of India, in Code of Manu and other ancient writings,’ 25th July and Ist August ; 
“Hall Marking of Silver Plate,’ 30th January 1891; “History of the growing use of Tusser Silk,” 12th June; 
“The Zughra of the Turks,” 4th and 25th September and gth October; “From the Tian Shan to the Pamirs,” 29th 
January 1892; ‘‘Woodcuts of Gothic Books,’ r2th February; “ Artistic Treatment of Jewel and Address Caskets,” 
4th March; “Indian Sanitation,” 11th March; “The Opium Question,’ ist April; “English Brocades and 
Figured Silks,” 22nd April; “Lustre Ware,” 24th June; “Occupation and Caste in India as shewn in the last 
[J. A. Baines] Census,’ 31st March 1893; “Pattern Designs in Textiles,’ 21st April; “The Manufactures of India,” 
5th May; “ Architecture and Advertisements,’ 1st December; “ Goldsmiths’ Work,’’ 9th March 1894; “Beauty 
in Ceramics,” 6th April; “Evolution in Decorative Art,’ 27th April; “Etymology of ‘Pewter,’ 8th June; 
“Native Sweetmeats of Bombay,” 24th August; “Roman and British-Indian Systems of Government,” 14th December ; 
‘Forestry,’ 21st December; “Woman in India,” 15th February 1895; ‘‘Cyder,’ 8th March; “Improve- 
ments in British Silk since 1890,” 31st May; ‘‘ Etymology of ‘ Bleached,” 14th February 1896; ‘‘ Tobacco,” 
13th March and 3rd April; ‘‘ Moral Advance of the People of India” [Slavery in India], 5th January and 26th March 
1897; “Promotion of the Advanced Study of Physics in India,’’ 26th February; ‘Rhea,’ 2nd April; “Lead 
Work,” goth April; ‘‘Kerman and Persian Baluchistan,” 4th June; “The Life Work of the late Sir Henry 
Doulton,” 26th November; ‘‘The Recreation of an Indian Official’’ [Native names of Indian plants], 4th February 
1898 ; ‘‘ Stained Glass and Mosaic Work,” 8th April; ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Inks,” 6th May. 


‘The title of Kaiser-i-Hind,” Journal of National Indian Association, 1887. 

‘“‘ Are we despoiling India,” by ‘“ John Indigo,” National Review for September 1883. 
Review of “ Hobson and Jobson,” by Colonel H. Yule, C.B., Quarterly Review, 1887. 
“*Qn the Christmas Tree,” Asiatic Quarterly Review, January 1886. 

‘“‘The Empire of the Hittites,” Asiatic Quarterly Review, January, 1888. 

“The Mahratta Plough,” Asiatic Quarterly Review, October 1888. 

‘Leper in India,” Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 1890. 


Remarks on Sir W. W. Hunter’s Lecture on Indian Trade before the Colonial Institute. See their Transactions 
for 1888. 


“Carter’s Geology of Western India,” Bombay Quarterly Review, 1858. (His first review article). 


Report on the Miscellaneous Old Records of the India Office. India Office, 1879. Reprinted 1889, and again 
[by Allen & Co.] 1891. 


Reports on the Cultivation of the Spanish Chestnut. India Office, 1892. Reprinted 1892. 


Memorandum on the Purchase in Europe of Carrot Seed for the purposes of Famine Relief in Northern India. 
India Office, 1896. Reprinted [by Messrs. James Carter & Col] 1898. 


SELECTED LIST OF SIGNED CONTRIBUTIONS TO “ ATHENUM,” “ ACADEMY,” “ TIMES,” &c. 


N.B.—When the date on which a letter was published has not been verified, the date on which it was written is given 
instead, with the word circa before it. 
THE ACADEMY. 


Review of Bowdich’s Ashantee, 1oth January 1874. Review of Bell’s Naturalist in Nicaragua, 21st February. Review of 
Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, 21st and 28th March. Review of Rohlfs Morocco, 18th July. Review of Winwood 
Reade’s Ashantee Campaign and Stanley’s Coomassie and Magdaila, ist August. Review of Cooley’s Livingstone and 
the Royal Geographical Society, 26th September. Review of Fliickiger and Hanbury’s Pharmacographia, 14th 
November. Review of Waller's Last Fournals of David Livingstone, 13th February 1875. Note on Cooke's “ Report 
on Gums, Resins, &c., in the India Museum,” 6th March. Review of Rawlinson’s England and Russia, 10th April. 
Review of Monteiro’s Angola and the River Congo, 22nd January 1876. Note on ‘“ Double’”’ in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” 15th July. Review of Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus, 11th August 1877. 


THE TIMES. 


A Catalogue of Current Literature, c’rca 6th January, and 20th February 1874. Letter signed “Indian,” The Royal Progress 
in India, 3rd February 1876. Letter signed “ Anglo-Indian,” Empress or Queen, 13th March. Letter signed “Anglo- 
Indian,” The Royal Titles Bill, 16th March. The Indian Mahomedans, c/rca 12th June, and 25th June, 9th July, roth, 
15th and 18th October, 1877. Lahore Jail Carpets, 8th October, 1879. Letter signed “ Indigo,” The Indian Arms Act, 
gth December. Letter signed ‘ Indicopleustes,’ Candahar, circa 11th June, &c., and 24th September, 1880. The 
Industrial Arts of India [Mahratti Airtans, i.e. ballads, denouncing use of European manufactures], 14th October. The 
Morality of Opium, 6th December 1881. The Opium Question, 2oth January 1882. Letter signed ‘‘ Out of the Hurly- 
Burly,” The Late Lord Beaconsfield, 14th April. Letter signed ‘‘ Hortus Siccus,” Primrose Day [first use of this phrase], 2gth 
March, 1883. Professor Sayce, the Aryans and the Birch Tree, 5th and 21st September, and 3rd and 15th October, et cetera, 

1887. The Prickly Pear in the Deccan, 2nd February 1889. The Play of “‘Mahomet” in England, 9th and circa 15th October 
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1890. Approaching End of British Rule in India, 11th February 1891. Hindu Prejudices, 2nd September. Wroth 
Silver, 18th November 1892. Cyder [‘‘How to help Agriculturists”], 19th September and 4th October. Ety- 
mology of ‘“ Sindh,” “‘ Hindustan,” “India” [‘‘ The Indian Army”’], 1st February 1895. Loan Exhibition of Relics and 
Memorials of the late H.E.I. Company, 5th February. The Evolution of a Show Place, 23rd October. The New Penny, 
24th and 30th December. The Plane Trees by Spring Gardens, 17th January 1896. The Rule of Succession in Islam, 
1st September. Arbor Day in Kent, 29th December. The Birthplace of Buddha, 28th January, 19th March, and goth 
September 1897. The Victorian Era Exhibition, 18th March. Sea Power, 6th May. Etymology of “ Gallant Soldier,” 
28th October. 
THE ATHENAUM. 


The so-called ‘‘ Custard Apple” of the Ajanta Cave Paintings, 31st October 1874. The so-called ‘‘Pine Apple” on an Assyrian 
Monument [Rawlinson’s “ Ancient Monarchies,” Vol. II. p. 212, ed. 1862], 6th March 1875. The Earliest Mention of 
“Guano,” 29th May. Anachronisms in the introduction of flowers and fruits in the paintings at the Royal Academy, 3rd 
July. The Sea Level, 11th March 1876. Anachronisms at Royal Academy, 29th July. Bulgarian Horrors, 14th and 
28th October. The Title of ‘“‘ Kaisar-i-Hind,” 11th November, 2nd and 16th December. The Title of “ Kaisar-i-Hind,”’ 
6th January 1876. Anachronisms at Royal Academy, 21st July. The so-called “Custard Apple’’ of the Ajanta Cave 
Paintings and Bharhut Sculptures, 17th January 1880. The Pine Apple in the Old World, 30th August. The Ajanta 
Cave Paintings, 11th June 1881. Letter signed “Christopher Molesworth,” Bonaparte at Longwood, 23rd July. ‘The Industrial 
Arts of India in the 17th Century, 11th March 1882. Mr. Gladstone’s Jubilee, 16th December. Wordsworthiana, 2nd 
March 1889. Clothes and Conduct on board an Old Indiaman, 6th April. “ Journal of Indian Art,” 14th March 1891. 
Etymology of “ Larboard” and “ Lair-Cart,”’ 8th and 22nd August. Etymology of “ Alabaster,’ “ Ivory,” and “Elephant,” 
22nd June 1895. Etymology of “ Patchouli,’ 22nd October 1898. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Letters signed “ F.R.G.S.° on Cameron’s Expedition, 21st, 26th and 30th December 1874. An Odious Comparison, 7th June 
1875. Leitner’s Buddhistic Sculptures, 3rd June. The Turk, czvca 16th December. Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric Syn- 
chronisms, 24th March 1876. Russia in Asia Minor, 7th and 14th May 1877. The Euphrates Valley, 28th May. Sir 
Vernon Harcourt and the Question of Armenia, 19th June. Armenia and Afghanistan, 22nd June. The Old Afghan War, 
27th June and 2nd July. The Muslim Khalifate, 26th July. Poetic Prophecy, 10th July. Letter signed 
‘‘Anglo-Indian” on Our Afghan Frontier, circa 17th August. Letter signed ‘‘ Anglo-Indian” on The Retention of 
the Candahar Garrison, c/vca 8th September. Letter signed ‘‘ Iran,” on Irresolution on the Indian Frontier, circa 30th 
September. Letter signed “ Indigo,” on The Indian Government and Shere Ali, 23rd October. Letter signed “ Indigo”’ 
on Baluchistan and Afghanistan, 9th November. Letter signed “ Anglo-Indian,” on The Fall of Kars, 26th November. 
Midhat Pasha, 4th January 1878. Letter signed “Iran,” on The Development of the “Perish India” Policy, 4th October. Letter 
signed “Iran” on Lord Napier of Magdala’s Views about Afghanistan, 14th October. Letter signed “Iran,’’ on Lord Lytton’s 
Ultimatum, 5th November. Letter signed “Iran,” on Lord Napier of Magdala on the Indian Frontier Question, 19th November. 
Letter signed “Nemesis,” on The Moralities of Moral Statesmanship, 2nd December. The Miracie Play of Hasan and Husain, 
4th and 8th August, 1879. Crisis in Central Asia, 12th September. The Bombay Riots [Etymology of Dashara], 17th and 
circa 22nd August, 1893. The Discovery of Madagascar, 4th November. Wanted, Twelve Saints, circa 2nd October 
and 12th October. Etymology of Maundy-Thursday and maund, 6th April 1896. Names of Wild Flowers, 24th November 
and 4th and 14th December 1897. 

ST. JAMES’ GAZETTE. 


Letter, signed in error “G. P. B.” [for “G.B.”], The Opinions of Lord Bolingbroke, civca 24th June 1880. Letters signed 
“ Anglo-Indian,” on General Burrows’ Route, 31st July and 5th August. Letter signed “ Anglo-Indian,” on The 7imes on 
our Indian Empire, 3rd August. Does India Pay? [in reply to Grant Allen], 21st October. Letter signed “Durani,” on The 
Annexation of Candahar, Ist February, 1881. The three following letters were published in St. James’ Gazette between 
1881 and 1888 inclusive:—Etymology of “ Punch,” czrca 9th May; Etymology of “Gillyflowers,” circa 6th August. 
Etymology of ‘ Ferusalem Artichokes,” circa 14th November. Curious Phrases, 16th October 1889. The Colossus 
of Rhodes, 19th May 1890.  Holkar’s Letter to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts [Etymology of ‘Open Sesame ’’], 
circa ? 1891. A Letter signed “Mezzoramian,” on Women of the Day, by Themselves, 6th April. The Saibis, 4th 
May. The Antiquity of the Pheasant-Eyed Narcissus, 1st June 1892. The Dawn of Astronomy, 27th March 1894. 
Another Gruesome Story, 29th March. Misquotations, 23 and 24th July. The Beasts of India, c¢rca 28th November. 
The Seven Seas, 27th October 1897. 


Miss Manning’s INDIAN MAGAZINE. 
Article, The Title “Kaisar-i-Hind,” June 1887. Review, Kipling’s Beast and Man in India, January 1892. Reproduction of 
Introduction to the Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Embroidery by Indian Women, exhibited in 1894 at Chesham House, 
Regent Street, by the Society for the Encouragement and Preservation of Indian Art, July 1893. Letter [to Mr. Frederick 


Moore] on The Ancient Sources of Silk, February 1895. Letter [to Mr. John Murray] on The Preservation of Indian 
Monuments, February 1895. 


THE GRAPHIC. 


Etymology of “Curry,” 15th October 1887. Article, St. Nicholas’ Cakes, 6th December, 1890. Review, History of Persian 
Art [Perrot and Chipiez], 27th February 1892. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Etymology of “ Dog-Watch,” 20th March 1889. 
THE BOMBAY GAZETTE. 


Old Record, Bombay in 1682, “ B.G. Summary ” of 14th October 1889. Old Record, Transfer of Bombay to East India Co., 
“B.G. Budget ”’ of 12th November. ; 


THE SPEAKER. 
Review, History of Persian Art [Perrot and Chipiez], 17th September 1892. 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC. 


Etymology of “ Harrier,’ 27th September, 1895. | Whittington’s Cat, 12th and 20th December. Lancashire and India, 17th 
December. Etymology of ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons,” 8th April 1896. 


THE JOURNAL OF INDIAN. ART. 


Article, The Decoration of the Taj Mahal, Agra, July 1885. Articles, The Honourable East India Company, July 1890, January 
and April 1891. Article, Indian Art at Marlborough House and Sandringham, October 1891 and January 1892. To the 
Temple, January 1898. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Letter from the Prince of Wales on “ Handbook to Indian Court,” Parts, 1878. 
Sandringham, Norfolk, 


January 27, 1879. 
My dear Dr. Birdwood, 


The Paris Exhibition being now at an end, I am anxious to convey to you the expression of my warm 
thanks for the valuable services which you have been so good to render to the Royal Commission in connection 
with the Indian section. These services were of the greatest assistance to the members of that Committee in 
enabling them to overcome the difficulties which they encountered and in lightening their labours. 

I wish to take this opportunity of saying that I cannot speak in too high a sense of the Handbook which 
you brought out on India. It is universally acknowledged to be a work of importance and utility, and bears 
witness not only to the vast knowledge of art and the correct judgment of the just means of promoting the highest 
development of the industries of India which you possess, but it contains also some very valuable and novel 


contributions to the history of Indian and Eastern commerce, and, as such, it is much appreciated by learned 
foreigners and by the best judges at home. 

Although but a slight return for the care and industry you have bestowed on the work, I propose to place 
the copyright of the Handbook at your disposal, and it will give me much pleasure to hear that you accept my 
offer. 

In conclusion, I have great satisfaction in sending you a print of myself, with my autograph attached to it. 

Believe me, my dear Dr. Birdwood, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. Birdwood, C.S.I. ALBERT Epwarp, P. 





Address from Artists, on “ Handbook to Indian Court,” Paris, 1878. 


To George C. M. Birdwood, Esq., C.S.1I., M.D., &c., &c. 
1 May, 1879. 

Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned, wish to express the thanks we owe you for the manner in which you have 
performed an important duty in your Report on the Articles of Indian Manufacture exhibited in Paris last year. 
In common with all who have given any attention to the subject, we have seen and lamented the rapid 
deterioration that has of late befallen the great historical arts of India. The independent and courageous criticism 
contained in your Handbook, founded on close observation and long experience, has shown us the causes that 
have been at work in bringing about this deterioration, and has given us a hope that something may yet be done 
to stay its further progress. 

We do not doubt that all men of culture will agree with us in thinking that the welfare of the arts in question 
is important both to India and to Europe, and that the loss of them would be a serious blow to civilisation, and 
an injury to the pleasure and dignity of life: and if this importance be at once admitted, together with the danger 
to them that comes of the manner in which they are now being dealt with by Europeans that are brought into 
contact with the Asiatic workmen, we cannot conceive that any thoughtful person will deny the responsibility of 
England in the matter, or the duty which a great country owes to the arts of exercising foresight and patience, 
lest, for an apparent commercial gain, she and the world in general should lose industries which have for ages 
made India famous, industries whose educational influence on the arts of the West is so universally acknowledged 
by all the students of art and history. ; 

At a time when these productions are getting to be daily more and more valued in Europe, their sources are 
being dried up in Asia, and goods which ought to be common in the market at reasonable prices are now 
becoming rare treasures for museums or the cabinets of rich men. This result seems to us the reverse of what 
commerce ought to aim at, and we cannot help thinking that when the producers and the public wake up to a 
knowledge of the facts in the case, they will be eager to restore these industries to their due position. We think 
they will have a good chance of success if it be not then too late, and if no artificial obstacles be thrown in their 
way. 
We therefore think that your remarks on these manufactures were both necessary and timely, and will be 
most useful in promoting a better understanding of the only conditions under which the so much admired art of 
the East can flourish, or, in the long run, exist; and we beg once more to tender you our hearty thanks, in the 
full belief that in so doing we express the feelings of all lovers of art who have read your excellent report. 
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(Signed) 
George Aitcheson. Barrow H. Ellis. Clements R. Markham. R. Norman Shaw. 
Rutherford Alcock. Augustus W. Franks. Nevil Story Maskelyne. R. H. Soden Smith. 
Thomas Armstrong. F. Garrard. John Everett Millais. W. G. Spottiswoode. 
Edwin Arnold. Carl Haag. William Morris. W. Stebbing. 
G. P. Boyce. J. A. Heaton. A. Morrison. E. Alma Tadema. 
Andrew Cassels. W. Hertz. Lewis Pelly. W. T. Thornton. 
T. Chenery. Geo. Howard. Robert Phillips. William S. W. Vaux. 
C. Purdon Clarke. W. Stanley Jevons. Val. Prinsep. Horace Walpole. 
Walter Crane. Edward Burne Jones. H. Rawlinson. Thomas Wardle. 
Frank Dillon. Fred. Leighton. Richard Redgrave. Philip Webb. 
Henry Doulton. Coutts Lindsay. Vincent Robinson. Monier Williams. 
M. E. Grant Duff. James D. Linton. R. Rost. Thomas Woolner. 
Arthur Ellis. George J. S. Lock. T. L. Seccombe. H. Yule. 


To Witi1am Morris, Esa., and Others. 
India Office, 1 June, 1879. 

GENTLEMEN,—In acknowledging your letter of 1 May, 1879, I must begin by frankly confessing to a feeling 
of intense personal pleasure. 

Not less sincere is my satisfaction in receiving so weighty a testimony to the excellence of the historical 
handicrafts and hereditary craftmasters of India. Your approbation will do more even than last year’s Paris 
Exhibition to quicken the growing popular interest in Indian art, and in the self-contained and self-supporting 
Indian communal life of which the arts of that country are the bright emanation. The unity in variety of Indian, 
as of all Eastern life, must never be overlooked by those who would understand the traditional arts of India and 
the East. It has a vital lesson for us, among whom, owing to our system of land tenure, those political 
revolutions, which in the East rarely affect the democratic organisation of society, have so often destroyed the 
continuity of popular progress, to the manifest injury of the indigenous domestic arts, and of the higher forms of 
art, such as painting and sculpture, for which the people of the West have a far greater natural ability than those 
of the East. Art in England has, therefore, rather expressed sectarian views than the catholic sentiments of a 
people at complete unity with themselves; and this is why it has hitherto failed both in homely use and epic 
grandeur. It is only in times of its decay that men begin to talk of Art as being its own end and aim. In reality, 
Art is the highest expression of the whole moral and material condition of a people, and their ever strengthening 
incentive to a higher life. To impart this incentive has always been the purpose of Art wherever it has sprung 
from the life of a people ; and where it does not serve this end, where, through social disorganisation, it is no 
longer rooted in national life, it fails in inborn vigour and originality, and ceases to exercise any elevating 
influence on national character. 

The arts of India are indissolubly bound up with the popular institutions of the country ; and, however much 
the Hindu may have erred from the right way, and obscured the light that is in him, he yet, as regards all the 
thoughts and intents of his heart, lives in the unseen world of man’s spiritual consciousness, by which he is 
influenced in every act of his life and in whatsoever he does to adorn life ; and Art, the preservative of all the 
arts, is true to itself, and vindicates its participation in divineness only when it is inspired by the highest ideals 
of a people gathered together in natural and coordinated unity, as in the cooperative village communities of India. 

In estimating the disturbing effect of European influences on the arts of India, we must avoid too exclusive 
and too indiscriminate blame of Schools of Art. The influence of Europe on the East is inevitable, and the 
presence in India of cultivated English gentlemen at the head of Schools of Art cannot fail in the end to correct 
the degrading effects of the necessary strain of European commerce on the village and sumptuary arts of India. 
After all, the chief offenders against Art in India are the official departments engaged in the manufacture of jail 
carpets, and the construction of public buildings ; and it is particularly through the neglect of native architecture 
and the propagation of a bastard English style, blindly followed by the people themselves, that the Government 
threatens the slow destruction of the historical handicrafts of India. Art never long survives among a people who 
neglect architecture, the chief of the arts. All the minor arts in England suffered during the period of the decline 
of our national building style, and our painting and sculpture still suffer, as is shewn in their prevailing anecdotal 


character, from their long disassociation with architecture. But in many parts of India, such as Rajputana and 
Kattyawar, a spontaneous native architecture survives. The late ALEXANDER KinLocH Forses, the author of 
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“Ras Mala,” was always seeking to obtain the employment of the native workmasters (maestries) of Kattyawar 
on public buildings of their own designing ; and it is not yet too late for the Government, by the encouragement 
of native hereditary architects, not only to arrest the decadence of the arts of India, but to promote their revival. 
Schools of Art might become effective agents in this venazssance, only it is absolutely essential that their work 
should begin, where that of the native draughtsman always begins, with the study of architecture. 

There is nothing in what has been advanced to justify the charge sometimes made of a desire to Orientalise 
the decorative arts of other countries. But every European, artificer and artist alike, might well take the handi- 
craftsmen of India for an example in the patience, perseverance, and thoroughness which are the ground of their 
excellency, and by which the inspirations of art are wrought into reality and life. The legerdemain which some 
would fain substitute for patient labour in the arts destroys all mastery in their methods, and at last dissipates the 
very sense of artistic imagery and invention. Labour is the probation of perfection. The innumerable ingenuities 
and subtle incommunicable graces of the arts can be obtained through labour alone: and their end and aim must, 
as is taught by all Eastern Art, 

“By Nyle, or Gange, or Tygre, or Euphrate,” 
be steadfastly set on the glory and enjoyment of the Most Highest, in whom is the Perfect Mastery and the Sum 


of Perfection. 
I have, &c., 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


Resolution approved by the Secretary of State for India in Council, the 22nd of September, 1880. 


In receiving from the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, for the use of this office and for 
transmission to India, copies of the work on the Industrial Arts of India, which has been prepared by Dr. George 
Birdwood, C.S.I., special assistant in this office, to serve as a Handbook to the India Museum, as now reorganized 
under the Science and Art Department at South Kensington, the Secretary of State for India in Council takes 
the opportunity to record his high sense of the services which Dr. Birdwood has rendered to Indian industry by 
the preparation of this book, as well as by his Handbook to the Indian Department of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878. The value of the latter work has been noticed in warm terms by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and the Royal Commissioners for the Representation of the Queen’s Dominions at that 
Exhibition, and the Secretary of State in Council is glad to add his own recognition of its importance in 
stimulating a wide public appreciation of Indian art manufactures, whilst it strives to maintain unimpaired their 


former beauty of design and execution. 
True copy communicated to Dr. George Birdwood, C.S.I. 


(Signed) Louis MALLET. 
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THE “OLD (LONDON) East INDIA COMPANY’S” CLOCK, AT THE ENTRANCE INTO 
THE SPECIAL ASSISTANTS’ ROOMS, INDIA. OFFICE. 


Court Minutes, 26 October, 1674. 


‘* Ordered that the Secty. doe buy a clock for the Comp. use, to be set in the room 
where the Court of Committees meet, upon the best terms procurable.” 
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Boswellia Bhau Dajiana. 
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Boswellia Carterii. 


Birdwood. 
The mohr madow of the Soumalis. 


Boswellia Carterii. 


Boswellia Frereana. Birdwood. 
The yegaar of the Soumalis. 
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Corner of a Cashmere Carpet. 
Corner of a Malabar Carpet. 
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1. Head-piece to Preface. 6. Side-piece for Title-page. 


7,8 and g. Tail-pieces of 


2, 3,4 and 5. Head-pieces of 
Chapters. 


Chapters, with medallion 
portraits of, respectively— 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, 

Sir Henry Yule, 

Mr. Edward Thomas, 

Sir Bartle Frere. 
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nose-ring, Ceylon. 
5. Enamel bands from an elephant goad 
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1 & 2. Golden earring, Madras. 
3. Golden earring, Cashmere. 
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WALL PAINTINGS 
FROM THE JAMI’ MASJID, FATHPUR SIKRI, NEAR AGRA. 
By EDMUND W. SMITH, M.R.AS., 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SurRvVEY OF INDIA, N. W. P. & Oupu Crrc te. 


In continuation of the illustrated articles which appeared in this journal in Vol. VI. pp. 65-68, and Vol. VIII. 
Pp. 41-44, we now publish some more illustrations of the style of coloured decoration used by the Moghul 
architect in the Fathpdr Sikri buildings. In the present instance the plates are taken from the Jami’ Masjid, “the 
Glory of Fathpfr Sikri,” by far the largest and grandest building in Akbar’s summer capital. 

The masjid stands on rugged and precipitous ground on the south-west side of the city. Exclusive of the 
bastions upon the angles, the fabric measures 542 feet from east to west to the outside of the /éwén, or sanctuary, 
and 438 feet from north to south. The general plan adopted by the Muhammadans for their masjids has been 
followed. In the centre is a large quadrangle open to the sky, measuring 359 feet ro inches by 438 feet 9 inches, 
surrounded on the north, south, and east sides by spacious cloisters 38 feet 3 inches in depth, and on the west by 
the /éwén itself, 288 feet 2 inches in length by 65 feet deep. 

It is thought to be copied from a masjid at Makka, and was erected in a.p. 1571. 

On the north, south, and east sides of the quadrangle are large gates. That on the south, the Baland 
Darwaza, is the largest and one of the highest (so it is said) gates in the world. It was built towards the close 
of Akbar’s reign, to commemorate his victory over the Dakhan, and possibly replaced another gate designed 
more in accordance with those on the east and north sides of the courtyard. 

On entering the quadrangle one sees on the north side Salim Chishti’s tomb (described in Vol. VIII. pp. 41-44 
of this journal), that of his grandson Islam Khan, and the Dargah or cemetery of the Chishti family. The cloisters 
surrounding the quadrangle are divided into numerous cells, with open verandahs in front, parted up into bays by 
stone piers placed opposite the ends of the partition walls separating the cells. The cells are lofty, and were used 
for attendant moulvis and others. They average 10 feet 4 inches and 10 feet 2 inches, and in the walls are 
recesses for the books and clothes of the occupants. 

The /éwén, or masjid proper, stands on the west side of the quadrangle. It measures 288 feet 2 inches in 
length by 65 feet in width, inclusive of the walls, and is crowned by three domes. It is divided into three main 
portions ; a square central-domed chamber, 40 feet 3 inches in diameter, exclusive of the walls, with a pillared 
hall on each side, 94 feet 103 inches in length by 62 feet 5 inches in width. At the end of the hall are five 
chambers, above which are zanana galleries, reached by staircases formed in the bastions on the outside angles of 
the masjid. From the galleries the women-folk could follow the services being enacted in the masjid below. The 
halls or wings on the sides of the domed central chamber are subdivided into three parts, and along the front, 
facing the musa/lah, or praying area, is a pillared piazza or ambulatory. In the centre of the wing is a chapel, 
27 feet 2 inches square, roofed by a dome, carried on extremely beautiful pendentives constructed across the 
upper angles of the room, converting at the point its square into an octagonal shape. On each side of the chapel 
is an aisle. Each is divided into three bays in width by three in length, by beautifully wrought and stately 
columns, modelled after a Hindd pattern. The piazza, or ambulatory, in front of the aisles and chapel, is of the 
same. height as the aisles. Down the centre it is cut into two parts by a row of lofty columns like those in the 
aisles and of the same height, viz., 28 feet ; and along the front it is portioned by eight piers into nine bays. The 
bays are grouped into threes, one in front of the chapel and one in front of each of the aisles upon the sides of the 
chapel. 

The group in front of the aisles assimilate both in design and size, but are smaller than that in front of the 
chapel. In each instance the central bay is larger than those upon the sides. 

The upper parts are filled in with four central arches in red sandstone supported on moulded brackets pro- 
jecting from the sides of the columns. 
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Above the archways is a panelled lintel or breastsummer in buff-coloured stone, which in some cases is 
inscribed. On one of the lintels is a chronogram to the effect : ‘‘ This masjid is the duplicate of the holy place,” 
which gives the date a.H. 979, or A.D. 1571. 

In the centre of the east facade of the /éwén is a high portal, which conceals to a great extent a dome behind, 
covering the principal chamber within. The portal measures 59 feet 3 inches across, and is 70 feet in height to 
the top of the battlements, or 80 feet if measured to the top of the kiosques crowning the parapet. In the centre 
"is a deeply recessed arched entrance, 34 feet 6 inches in width by 25 feet 6 inches in depth, ceiled by a semi-dome 
carried on pendentives, the soffit of which is decorated with floral paintings. The decoration, though, is of a 
tawdry kind and does not call for comment. The archway in front of the entrance or porch is 48 feet in height. 

The abutments on the sides of the arch are depicted on Plate 54. As the illustration shows, they are built 
in red and buff-coloured sandstone intermingled with inlaid bands of marble tracery. Around the arch is a red 
sandstone band carved with a rich chain fret intermingled with one of leaves, which is carried down on to the 
plinth in one unbroken face. The architraves are deeply moulded with a bold uncarved lamb’s-tongue member 
in buff stone, a large leaf-carved cyma in red sandstone, and a deeply-cut dentil moulding in buff stone. The 
spandrils between the transverse beams of the architrave, and the extrados of the arch are veneered in white 
marble, and projecting from the centres of the spandrils are beautifully-cut leaf bosses in three or four tiers in red 
sandstone. 

Surrounding the architrave (see illustration) is an 18 inch band of red sandstone tracery inlaid in greyish 
marble, which continues up some little distance above the apex of the arch and encloses three red sandstone 
panels stretched horizontally across its crown. Enclosing this traceried band is another, a broad one, in buff 
stone inlaid with a stone border in black marble. 

Surmounting the portal is a battlemented parapet. In the outer angles are decorated pentagonal shafts. 
The plinth is of white marble. 

At the back of the porch are three arched openings leading into the principal chamber of the /fwdn behind. 
The central one is the largest. Each is enclosed by flat architraves of inlaid marble tracery surmounted by 
inscribed panels. The faces of the piers between the arches, 5 feet 83 inches in width, are cut up by three 
oblong-shaped panels in buff stone, placed one above the other, standing on a base of red sandstone tracery 
(Plate 55) inlaid with white marble. The design of the tracery is geometrical and is most intricate, resembling 
Arabian and Moorish work. The archways extend the entire thickness of the wall. Originally the soffits, as 
well as the jambs, were decorated in colour, and although there is ample evidence of this, sufficient of the patterns 
do not remain to enable reproductions being made. 

The chief chamber of the /éwdén measures 40 feet 3 inches square. It is roofed by a dome supported on a 
base of sixteen sides, carved on an octagonal drum, four sides of which are formed by constructing pendentives 
across the angles of the chamber. 

The chamber is, perhaps, one of the most elaborately decorated in the whole of Northern India, and when 
in a pristine state, must have presented a most ornate effect. The pendentives cutting off the angles of the 
rooms, and changing the square into an octagonal shape, are pentagonal in plan. They are covered by half-domes 
carried on slabs of stone placed across the upper angles of the pentagon. The under sides of the domes are 
enriched with coloured floral decoration. The pentagonal sides of the pendentives are painted a deep chocolate 
ground (Plate 56), and upon this are white flowers, intermingled with an open scroll, encased by a border of 
white worked with a floral pattern in chocolate. At the top and bottom are chocolate bands on which are floral 
wreaths in white. 

The embellishment of the chamber has not been confined entirely to the upper part : the lower is even more 
elaborately decorated, not a square inch being left unornamented. The lateral walls are pierced by three arched 
openings leading into the wings on the north and south sides of the room. The sides and soffits of the arches 
were decorated with floral paintings (see Plates 57, 58, and 59). 

Plates 57 and 58 show the nature of the decoration upon the soffits of the arches, whilst Plate 59 illustrates 
that upon the sides of the piers. 

Down the fronts of the piers, panels of flowers were painted, and the arches are enclosed by broad flat bands 
of inlaid tracery (Plate 60, fig. 1). The pattern, a geometrical one, in red sandstone, is inlaid with white and 
dark slatish-coloured marbles. Most of the inlaid work in the masjid resembles the geometrical ornamentation so 
freely used in Arabian and Persian works. 

The borders round the central archway belong to the same school, but are not so intricate in design. They 
are exemplified on fig. 1, Plate 61. Along the top of the arches, and cutting off the square portion of the 
chamber from the octagonal part, is a deep frieze-band decorated with a rich floral scroll in white (Plate 62), 
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shaded grey, red and gold, on a deep crimson ground. Over the frieze-band is a moulded cornice. The top 
member is carved with pellets and lozenges painted a deep crimson and white on a ground of dark French grey. 
Next to this is a cymarecta carved with water-leaves also in dark French grey tipped on the edges with white. 
Next comes a broad band carved with leaf rosettes encircled with a delicate beaded border painted maroon and 
lined with white edges. 

The interior face of the west wall of the 4wdn is recessed by numerous mzhrdés, in front of which the 
Musalman stands when worshipping. One immediately in the centre of the west wall is more ornate than the 
others, and standing, as it does, immediately in front of the principal doorway, is seen at once on entering the 
chamber beneath the big dome. Generally the mzhrdés in the masjid are very fine, being beautifully carved and 
enclosed by broad geometrical borders in mottled red sandstone, inlaid with blue and green enamel and white and 
black marble (Plate 63). 

In some instances the architraves are broader at the top than at the sides; and where this is so, a panel is 
cut out along the top of the architrave and decorated with a scroll in orange edged with white upon a deep 
crimson ground. In one case, instead of the geometrically carved architrave, we find the mzhrdé enclosed by a 
broad border painted a deep blue, and sculptured with verses from the Quran in raised and gilded Arabic 
characters. 

Much of the colour ornamenting the “wd is very decayed ; but, notwithstanding this, one is impressed by 
its beauty. When fresh from the hands of the carver and decorator, the effect produced by the intermixture of 
colour with the rich Saracenic tracery must have been charming. As it now stands, it calls forth universal 
approbation, and causes many to ponder and admire the zeal which actuated Akbar to erect such a lovely shrine 
for his court te worship in. 

For a fuller and more detailed description of the Jami’ Masjid the reader is referred to Mr. Smith’s Report, 
entitled ‘‘ The Moghul Architecture of Fathpar Sikri,” Part IV., published by the Government of India, N.W.P. 
and Oudh, from which the foregoing Note has been prepared. 


- 
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54.—DETAIL OF RED SANDSTONE JAMB OF PROPYLON IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE WEST FACADE. 
Fathpar Sikri: The Great Masjid. 
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55—GEOMETRICAL PANEL IN MARBLE AND RED SANDSTONE ON THE NORTH SIDE OF 


CENTRAL ARCHWAY LEADING INTO THE PRINCIPAL CHAMBER FROM THE PROPYLON 


Fathpdr Sikri: The Great Masjid. 
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§7-—COLOURED DECORATION UPON SOFFITS OF ARCHWAYS LEADING FROM THE 
PRINCIPAL CHAMBER TO THE WINGS. 


Fathpar Sikri: The Great Masjid. 
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58.—COLOURED DECORATION UPON SOFFITS OF SMALL ARCHWAY LEADING FROM 
THE PRINCIPAL CHAMBER TO THE WINGS. 


Fathpdr Sikri: The Great Masjid. 
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59-—COLOURED DECORATION ON PIERS SUPPORTING ARCHWAYS LEADING INTO 





THE AISLES FROM THE PRINCIPAL CHAMBER. 


Fathpdr Sikri: The Great Masjid. 
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Fathpdr Sikri: The Great Masjid. 
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INLAID BORDERS AROUND MIHRABS ON THE SIDES OF THE CHIEF MIHRAB 


IN THE PRINCIPAL CHAMBER. 
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63—Fathpir Sikri: The Great Masjid. 
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THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 1900. 


HE Paris Exhibition of 1889 proved to be so beneficial in all ways to France generally and to the city 
of Paris in particular, that almost before it closed its gates a scheme for an even greater and more mag- 





nificent Exhibition was in active preparation. In July, 1892, the official decree sanctioning the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1900 was signed by the President of the French Republic, the late M. Carnot. 


The estimated cost of the Exhibition is considerably over £4,000,000 sterling. This large sum has been 
raised in part by the issue of 3} million bonds of 20 francs each, which entitle the holder to 20 admission tickets 
and a chance in certain lotteries, together with subsidies amounting to 100 million francs from the Paris Municipality 
and the State. 


If the whole of the tickets issued are used, it means a total of 65,000,000 visitors, or Over 350,000 a 
day. In 1889 the daily average was about 140,000 visitors. The authorities believe that their enormous 
expenditure will be more than met by the receipts from the numerous concessions and the gate-money. 


The site upon which the Exhibition of next year is to be held is practically the same as that of 1889, except- 
ing the addition of some land reclaimed along the banks of the Seine, and its total area is about 340 acres. It 
must, however, be remembered that it is situated in the very heart of Paris. The public parks on both sides of 
the river have been utilised, and include the Champ des Mars, the Trocadero Gardens and Palace, and the 
greater part of the Champs Elysées. The two portions—the Place des Invalides and the Champs Elysées—are 
connected by the new bridge, the Pont d’Alexandre III. 


The following extracts from the speech made by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, at the first meeting of the 
Royal Commission, held at Marlborough House on the 17th February, 1898, very clearly indicate the leading 
features of this great Exhibition, which is to celebrate the closing year of a century of marvellous social, industrial 
and artistic progress :— 


‘The plans and classification which will be laid before you will give the Commission some idea of the scope 
and magnitude of the Exhibition. I will only mention on this head that it will be divided into 18 Groups, com- 
prising 120 Classes, in which provision will be made for the display of every kind of Art, Industry, and Manu- 
facture. The guiding principle is that similar products, from whatever part of the world they may come, should 
be shown side by side, and in this respect the Exhibition of 1900 will differ from its predecessors, in which the 
products of each country have usually been collected together. The arrangement, though less favourable to a 
striking national display, has many advantages, and admits of a ready comparison of the arts and industries of one 
country with similar arts and industries of others. No one who reads the official reports can fail to be impressed 
by the skill with which the classification has been compiled, and by the largeness of conception which marks the 
organisation of this great enterprise. I will only add that the scheme is being carried out on a scale of magnifi- 
cence never before approached, even in Paris, and that the Exhibition bids fair to surpass any of its predecessors 
in extent and splendour. 


“ Evidence of the interest which the Exhibition has excited throughout the civilised world is to be found in 
the universal acceptance of the invitations to take part in it, and in the large grants which have been made by 
Foreign Powers. Germany, for instance, has already voted no less than £250,000, and I understand is prepared 
to give more if necessary, while smaller States, such as Switzerland, which has voted £66,000, have provided 
large sums from public funds, showing the value which they attach to this opportunity of displaying their pro- 
ductions and competing for the trade of the world. The French section itself will occupy about half of the 
available space, and will offer a representation of French arts and industries such as no other nation can hope to 
rival in completeness. 


‘The importance of the Exhibition, and the influence which it is likely to have on the industry and art of 
this country, have been recognised by the appointment of a Royal Commission larger in numbers and more com- 
prehensive in character than any previous Commission appointed for a similar purpose, and a grant of money has 
been placed at our disposal, which I fear’ will prove insufficient. I trust that we may be able to prevail upon the 
Treasury to considerably augment the grant. India, the Colonies, and all the great interests and industries of the 
Empire are largely represented. 
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‘| wish to take this opportunity of impressing upon the Commission the importance of securing that all 
articles sent to Paris, whether their value be great or small, should be the best of their kind. They will be judged 
in comparison with similar things produced in other countries, and will be exposed to the severest criticism. 

‘‘Space has been secured for our exhibitors in the buildings and grounds. The negotiations, though some- 
what protracted, have been brought to a conclusion which will, | hope, be deemed satisfactory. The Exhibition, 
large as it is, is limited, and it was impossible to satisfy the demands of all competitors in full. We have, however, 
obtained allotments in every one of the 18 groups, and the area which we have secured is larger than the area 
placed at our disposal in 1878, and much larger than the area given to us in 1889. The French authorities have 
shown every disposition to meet our just requirements so far as they could do so without unfairness to others, and 
have shown a degree of courtesy and friendliness which I am glad to recognise. 

‘It is not to be expected that a Commission such as this can meet often, or that it could, as a body, perform 
many of the duties with which it is charged. These duties are so numerous and so varied that they could only 
be carried out by Committees comparatively small in numbers, and I propose to ask the Commissioners to assist 
me by serving on the Committees, of which the lists will now be read. A Committee is necessary for Executive 
duties, and another for Finance, over both of which I intend to preside. The other Committees, it will be 
observed, correspond closely with the groups of the classification. 

“ The interval of two years between the present time and the date fixed for sending in exhibits is none too 
long for the preparations which so large an enterprise will entail. 1 trust that full advantage will be taken of the 
time at our disposal, and that our united efforts will result in a display not unworthy of the Empire.” 

The personal and active interest that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as Executive President of the Royal 
Commission, has from the first taken in the organisation of the British Section at Paris has largely conduced to 
the eminently successful result of the appeal made for exhibits from the United Kingdom. The demands for 
space were, indeed, so great that it has been found quite impossible to find room for less than half the applicants. 
Between 500 and 600 of the leading manufacturing and industrial firms of Great Britain and Ireland have been 
allotted space in fourteen out of the eighteen groups into which the Exhibition is divided. This conclusively 
shows how highly representation at this great international competition is appreciated as a means of world-wide 
advertisement. 

Colonel Herbert Jekyll (the Secretary of the Royal Commission) and his staff have spared no efforts in 
assisting exhibitors, and in obtaining for them every possible privilege, and it is gratifying to be able to state 
that their labours in this respect have given universal satisfaction. 
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THE BRITISH INDIAN AND CEYLON SECTIONS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The demands for space in the main buildings of the Paris Exhibition were so overwhelming, that at 
one time the French Executive proposed to instal all Colonies and Protectorates of the participating 
countries, including their own Colonies, on a site some four miles distant from the main Exhibition buildings, and 
the two sections were to have been connected by a special railway. At the Brussels Exhibition of 1897 a similar 
course was adopted, but with most unsatisfactory results. On this scheme of the French authorities being laid 
before the various Governments concerned, the objections raised to it were so strong that it was abandoned. 
Arrangements were then made with the city of Paris to locate all Colonies and Protectorates in the Trocadero 
Gardens ; the countries interested being left to provide, at their own expense, all the necessary buildings required 
for the display of their exhibits. The British Royal Commission succeeded, after prolonged negotiations with the 
French Executive, in obtaining an allotment of about 60,000 superficial feet in the Trocadero Gardens for the 
exhibits from India and the Colonies. 

Early in February, 1898, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales appointed the following Members of the Royal Com- 
mission as a Committee to organise and administer an Indian and Ceylon Section at the Paris Exhibition :— 


Chatrman—The Right. Hon. Lord George F. Hamilton, M.P. 


Lord Reay, G.C.S.I. General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, K.C.I.E., M.P. Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, K.C.M.G. 

Sir George C. M. Birdwood, K.C.I.E. Sir Cecil C. Smith, G.C.M.G. 

Sir Edward C. Buck, K.C.S.I. C. Purdon Clarke, Esq., C.I.E. 

Major-General Sir Owen T. Burne, G.C.I.E. John L. Kipling, Esq., C.I.E. 

Major-General Sir Arthur E. A. Ellis, K.C.V.O. Henry W. Uloth, Esq. 

Sir Henry S. King, K.C.I.E., M.P. Col. Herbert Jekyll, C.M.G., Sec. Royal Commission. 


Sir James L. Mackay, K.C.I.E. 
Honorary Secretary—Benjamin J. Rose, Esq. 
FHlonorary Architect—C. Purdon Clarke, Esq., C.I.E., F.R.1.B.A. 
Acting Architect—Charles Clowes, Esq. 
Bankers and Official Agents to the Indian Committee—Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. 
Sub-Agents—Messrs. T. N. Singh & Co. 


At the first meeting of this Committee, held shortly after, it was announced that the Government of India 
were unable, in consequence of the heavy demands on the Indian Exchequer caused by the recent war, famine 
and plague, to make any grant in aid of the official representation of British India at Paris in 1900. No portion 
of the Parliamentary Vote of £135,000 being available for this purpose, the Committee found themselves 
in a position of considerable difficulty in arranging for an Indian Section. At this juncture Sir H. 
Seymour King, M.P., a member of the Committee, generously offered to guarantee a sum of £12,000 for the 
purpose of providing a suitable building, and the necessary administration, for an Indian Section at the Paris 
Exhibition. This munificent offer was at once unanimously accepted by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and by the 
Indian Committee, and they immediately appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of Sir O. Burne (Chairman), 
Sir H. S. King, Sir G. Birdwood, Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, with Mr. Rose (Secretary), to make the necessary 
arrangements for the preparation of the plans of the Indian Pavilion to be erected on the site in the Trocadero 
Gardens (containing an area of about 22,000 square feet) which had been allotted by the Royal Commission to India. 


Mr. Charles Clowes prepared, under the direction of Messrs. C. Purdon Clarke and B. J. Rose, an admirable 
design for an Indian Pavilion (which is reproduced in Plates 68, 69, and 70), and this was sent to the French 
Commission for approval. After some delay the architect of the French Executive reported that he could not 
pass the proposed plans, it being explained that they did not contemplate the erection of anything more than 
light pavilions and kiosks in the Trocadero Gardens. This led to prolonged negotiations, and late in 1898 Sir 
Seymour King having heard that the French Executive had privately raised objections to the funds for the Indian 
Section being provided from a private source, asked to be permitted to withdraw his offer, in the hope that the 
Government of India would be able to take his place. The whole matter was represented to the Secretary of 
State for India, and early this year the Royal Commission were informed that the Government of India had 
decided to grant the £12,000 needed. 

The French Executive having supplied a plan indicating the manner in which they would suggest that the 
proposed Indian and Colonial Pavilions should be arranged in the Trocadero Gardens, Messrs. Clarke and Rose 
sketched out a modified scheme for an Indian and Ceylon Section, following as far as possible the lines of the 
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French ground plan, and from these Mr. Charles Clowes, the architect to the Indian Committee, designed 
the very tasteful pavilion shown in Plates 71 to 74. These revised designs were approved by the French 
Executive in February last. As will be seen from the perspective views of the buildings we give, the Indian and 
Ceylon Pavilions will be characteristically Oriental in appearance. They are being constructed of timber and 
iron, faced with fibrous plaster, and they will be lavishly decorated both within and without in plaster relief, richly 
decorated in the best Indian style. Handsome galleries surround the interior of the Imperial and Private 
Exhibitors Courts, the ground floors being broken into bays by graceful columns and pierced screens, all exact 
copies of good Indian examples from the India Museum at South Kensington. 


The grand entrance and vestibule will be a most prominent feature; the walls of its interior are to be 
decorated in colour mainly from designs in Col. Jacob’s magnificent work, the “Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details.” The floor will be paved with a parquetry of Indian woods. The flight of steps at the entrance will, it 
is hoped, be of green marble, supplied by the Baroda State. 


In the general prospectus issued by the Indian and Ceylon Committee it is stated that :— 
‘The Indian Section, as will be seen from the accompanying plans, &c., will be divided into three courts :— 
(A) The Imperial, in which the exhibits of the Government of India and of Native States will be shown; 


(zs) The Private Exhibitors, in which the more artistic productions of Indian manufacturers, merchants, 
and others will be displayed ; and 


(c) The Commercial, in which the trade and economic samples will be exhibited. 


‘‘The total space at the disposal of the Indian Committee is exceedingly limited, and intending exhibitors are 
therefore advised to make as early application as possible, to prevent disappointment. 


“In order to partially defray the heavy cost the Indian Committee have incurred in erecting the Indian 
Pavilion, a general charge for space will have to be made. 


“The rate will necessarily depend on the position of the space required, but the minimum charge for space on 
the ground floor will be at the rate of £1 per superficial foot.” 


Tue ImpertaL Court.—The official contributions of the Government of India will. it is understood, mainly 
consist of elaborate collections of timbers, carved wood-work, and forest products, specimens of the varied 
and rich mineral wealth of India, together with some carpets, hangings, &c. These collections are being prepared 
in the Revenue and Agricultural Department, under the direction of the Secretary, Mr. T. W. Holderness, C.S.1. 


A striking and attractive feature of this court will be a central stand or trophy of carved wood and stone- 
work, some 36 feet long and 12 feet wide, and over 25 feet in height. This trophy is being prepared in India, 
from designs made by and under the general superintendence of Mr. B. Ribbentrop, C.1.E., Inspector-General 
of Forests, to whom the Government of India have entrusted the whole of the arrangements of this court. The 
trophy, a sketch of which we reproduce in Plate 77, has been designed to show in the most effective manner 
possible, specimens of all the best carving executed on various ornamental woods produced in India, and at the 
same time to provide a handsome and suitable show-case for the valuable art productions which are being 
generously contributed by the Native States. On its longer sides the trophy will be pierced by an archway, 
flanked by richly ornamented columns and carved panel-work. The two sides have been allotted to Burmese 
and Punjab carvers ; and whilst one end will show carved work of the Mysore State, the other end will exhibit 
that from Baroda. The show-cases are to be carried on marble pedestals, and the floor under the archway will be 
of ornamental parquetry, with polished panelling of Indian woods, &c. It is believed that the trophy will be a 
commanding and worthy exhibit of Indian workmanship. 


Sir Edward Buck, one of the members of the Indian Committee of the Royal Commission, on his recent 
visit to India, was permitted to ascertain from the various Native States if they would give the Indian Committee 
their co-operation and assistance in completing the equipment of the Imperial Court at Paris. Most of them 
have expressed their cordial readiness to participate, and Sir Edward Buck has been fortunate enough to arrange 
for the contribution to the Indian Section of most valuable collections illustrative of the industrial and more 
sumptuary art productions of the leading Native States. 


The whole of the upper floor of the Imperial Court will be utilised for the exhibition of forestry and mineral 
specimens, maps, diagrams, photographs, &c. The Government of India have decided to send several qualified 
officials to Paris to assist in the proper arrangement of their important collections, and to supply to all those out 
of the many millions visiting the Exhibition who may desire it, expert information regarding the boundless 
economic resources of the Empire of India. 


Tue Private Exuisitors Court.—We understand that the Indian Committee have been very successful in 
disposing of space in this Court, and that only two or three bays now remain unallotted. The Madras cigar industry 
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will be prominently represented, and space has been allotted to Indian condiment, textile, art-ware, &c., merchants, 
as well as to some of the principal importers of Indian products. We give an illustration of this Court in Plate 78. 


THe CommerciaL Court.—The Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Government of India, it is 
understood, are endeavouring to obtain suitable exhibits of the products of the numerous large manufacturing 
industries that have been so successfully carried on in India during the last decade or so. It is thought that a 
collective exhibit, showing the immense recent stride India has made in this direction, would tend more powerfully 
than anything else to show the latent capabilities of the country, and indirectly be the cause of attracting the 
capital so much needed for the development of the country. It has been a matter of some surprise that the various 
Chambers of Commerce in India, have not been more alive to the immense importance of the Paris Exhibition as 
a means of extending India’s trade with the Continent. 


Tue Inpian Tea Courts.—An admirable position on either side of the main entrance, which leads directly 
through the Indian and on to the Colonial Sections, has been allotted to the Indian Tea Association. The tea 
verandahs will be surrounded by carved-wood screens, and the entrance to the Courts from the Central Avenue 
will be through a handsome carved archway, which is shown in Plate 76. These are being prepared in India 
under the direction of Mr. Ribbentrop, C.1.E. 


From the plan of the tea space, given in Plate 74, it will be seen that two spacious tea rooms have been 
arranged, one in the Imperial Court and the other in the Private Exhibitors Court, having entrances from these 
Courts as well as from the Central Avenue and the Verandahs. The Indian Committee, it must be confessed, 
have done their best to give the utmost prominence to this important industry, and a Sub-Committee of the Tea 
Association in London has been appointed to fully take every advantage of the unique opportunity thus afforded 
them of making Indian teas better known on the Continent. The drinking of tea is steadily increasing among 
the French people, especially in Paris, and the Tea Association are to be commended for the wise steps they are 
taking to advertise Indian teas in a worthy manner. It is understood that the Indian Tea Association have 
entrusted all the arrangements of the Tea Courts to Mr. E. Langdale, who has so successfully represented the 
Association at many past Exhibitions, notably at the Healtheries in 1884 and at the Empire of India Exhibition 
of 1895-6. 

The well-known firm of Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. have undertaken the duties of Bankers and General 
Agents to the Indian and Ceylon Committee ; whilst Messrs. T. N. Singh & Co., of 2, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
have been appointed Sub-Agents. The Indian and Colonial Pavilions are being erected by Messrs. Humphreys 
of Pimlico. 


In conclusion, we may mention that British India occupies a more prominent position, and far larger space at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900, than she has ever held at any previous International Exhibition, and it has given 
us great satisfaction in being able to show that Lord George Hamilton and his Committee, with the powerful 
assistance of the Government of India, are doing their utmost to ensure a representation of India in every way 


worthy of that Empire. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


64.—General Plan of the Paris Exhibition. 65 to 67.—Bird’s-eye Views of the Paris Exhibition. 68 to 
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67.—VIEWS FROM THE RIVER SEINE. 
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76.—ENTRANCE TO INDIAN TEA CourRTS 


from Central Avenue. 





Paris Universal EXHIBITION, 
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THE COTTON FABRICS OF BENGAL. 


By N. N. BANERJEI, B.A., M.R.A.C., F.H.A.S., 


AssIsTANT DrrECTOR OF Land REcoRDS AND AGRICULTURE, BENGAL. 





Cotton has for centuries been the staple article of clothing in India, and other countries in the East. Mention 
is made of the fibre in the Institutes of Manu, and the present vernacular term 4apfas is most probably derived 
from the karpasz mentioned in the Institutes of Manu, as the fibre from which the Brahmanical thread was pre- 
pared. At the time of Manu, as would appear from his writings, not only was spinning and weaving well known, 
but also starching and other operations now in vogue in cloth manufacture. Even at an earlier period than that 
of Manu was the art of weaving carried to a high state of excellence. The following extract taken from Mr. 
Romesh Chandra Dutt’s “ Ancient India” will show that cotton manufacture was known in India from the very 
earliest ages :—‘ It would appear from many passages in the Rig Veda that many arts were carried to a high 
state of excellence ; weaving was well known of course, and deft female fingers wove the warp and the woof in 
ancient times as in modern days. In one curious passage, the Azshz laments his ignorance of the mysteries of 
religious rites by saying, ‘I know not the warp, and I know not the woof’ of religious rites; and in another place, 
the weaving and bleaching of sheep’s wool is attributed to the god Pushan, who, as we have already seen, is the 
god of shepherds.” 

Reference to the fibre by Western writers, says Dr. Watt in his “ Dictionary of Economic Products,” is 
perhaps first made by Herodotus. Dr. Watt adds: “In his account of India, he (Herodotus) writes :—‘ The 
wild trees of that country bear fleece as their fruit, surpassing those of sheep in beauty and excellence ; and the 
Indians use cloth made from these trees.” Evidence is not wanting from the writings of other Greek authors, 
that in all the pageants of Ancient India, highly embroidered cloths formed a noticeable feature of decoration. 
As well from ancient Indian literature, as from Greek literature, it is evident, as Mr. Dutt states, that ‘‘the time- 
honoured dhuti and chaddar (which latter served as a pagri also) formed the national dress in Ancient India.” In 
support of his statement he adds: ‘“ Arrian (who lived in the first century after the birth of Christ) quotes a 
passage from Nearchus, and says that the Indians wear an under-garment of cotton which reaches below the knee 
half way down to the ankles, and also an upper garment, which they throw partly over their shoulders and partly 
twist in folds round thetr head.” The same author (Arrian), who was also a merchant and traveller, is referred 
to in Dr. Watt’s “ Dictionary of Economic Products” as being the first to make mention of Indian cotton as an 
article of commerce in his time. Broach, Masulipatam and Dacca are mentioned as centres of the industry. 

Cotton manufacture was thus known in India long before it spread to the West. From India, the industry 
spread to Persia, Arabia and Egypt, and then gradually into South Europe, where delicate fabrics began to be 
manufactured about the twelfth century. From South Europe, it gradually spread to England about the seven- 
teenth century. In 1769 Arkwright obtained his patent, and in 1779 Crompton invented the mule. Since then, 
the English manufacture of cloth for India has made such gigantic strides, that it has all but completely supplanted 
the Indian industry. Some idea may be had of this invasion of English fabrics into these Provinces, when it is 
stated that the average of the exports of piece-goods of the last ten years from Calcutta to Bengal amounted to a 
money value of Rs 85,817,755. From every district it is reported that, owing to the widespread use of European 
piece-goods—which are cheaper and finer, though not always more durable—Indian manufactured goods have 
gradually disappeared. Indigenous cloths are now limited to a few specialities, such as the cloths of Dacca, 
Fareshdanga and Santipur, which still have their admirers, and to very coarse cloth which is still worn by the 
poorer classes on account of their strength and durability ; but even these are in most cases manufactured from 
machine-made thread, either European or Indian, which is available in almost every market in these Provinces. 

Of the decline of the industry in Dacca, which owes its importance to the manufacture of its cotton fabrics, it 
is reported thus :—" At one time, Dacca was the great emporium of trade in cotton fabrics in Bengal. It had 
commercial intercourse with China on the one hand, and with Turkey, Syria, Arabia, Ethiopia, and Persia on the 
other. A little later on, Dacca sent its muslins and embroidered fabrics to Provence, Italy, Languido, and Spain. 
When Surat became the principal emporium for the goods of Europe and India, Dacca carried on a considerable 
traffic with that place. The exportation of cloths to different parts of India was very extensive in former times. 
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During the reigns of the Moghul Emperors Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, the manufacture of the famous 
gossamer-like muslins was in full operation, and the finest muslins were supplied for the imperial wardrobe at 
Delhi from Dacca. A regular export trade also existed with Pegu and countries to the eastward. Since the time 
of the Burmese war, this trade declined and was transferred to Calcutta. At the close of the last century, the 
annual investment made by the East India Company and by private traders for Dacca muslins was estimated at 
25 lakhs of rupees; but in the beginning of the present century the industry rapidly began to decline under the 
competition of cheaper piece-goods from Manchester. By 1813, the value of the private trade had fallen to two 
lakhs of rupees, and four years later the commercial residency of the Company was abolished, the trade gradually 
languished, and in 1825 reccived a severe shock from the introduction of British thread, which has since been 
used almost to the entire exclusion of country yarn.” 

The cotton plant is grown on an exceedingly limited scale in these Provinces. A report was published by 
the Government of Bengal in 1878, from which it would appear that, as far as could be ascertained then, there 
were 162,000 acres under cotton cultivation in Bengal. In the Returns of Agricultural Statistics of these Provinces 
for 1895-96, the area under cotton is shown as 189,000 acres; but even this area is very insignificant as compared 
with the total area under cultivation. The fact is, that the cultivation of cotton has long lost its importance in 
these Provinces. The Chittagong Hill Tracts and a few districts of Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa are the 
only places where cotton is grown to any appreciable extent. The Chittagong Hill Tracts is, in fact, the only 
district which now grows cotton for purposes of export, and this result may be attributed to the extension of 7hum 
and plough cultivation in these tracts. The produce of the other districts is consumed locally. In the latest 
forecasts published by the Agricultural Department of the early and late cotton crops of these Provinces, the out- 
turn of cleaned cotton was estimated at 3,660 tons only. 

From reports recently received by the Agricultural Department from district officers, it would appear that 
there are two cotton crops in Bengal—viz., the early crop, which is sown during the monsoon rains and harvested 
during the cold weather, and the late crop, which is usually sown at the close of the rainy season and harvested 
in the hot weather. 

While it is regrettable that there are no means of accurately gauging the amount of cotton grown in these 
Provinces, it is a matter of still greater regret that very little is known of the many forms of cotton grown. The 
cultivated cottons of India are now forming the subject of study of Dr. G. Watt, C.I.E., Reporter of Economic 
Products to the Government of India, and other scientists, but up to the present the greatest confusion seems to 
prevail with respect to the different forms and species of cotton grown in these Provinces. There is a great 
similarity in the different local names given to the cottons grown in different districts, and there can be no doubt 
that all these forms are reducible to only a few varieties. What these varieties are still forms the subject of study 
of the botanist, but it may be observed that the chief forms to be found in these Provinces are believed to be— 
Gossypium herbaceum, Gossypium arboreum, and Gossypium neglectum. 


The total number of persons dependent on the cotton industries in these Provinces in 1891 amounted to 
511,665 males and 580,912 females, making a total of 1,092,577 persons altogether. There is no means of 
ascertaining what proportion of this total represents the working section of the population, but it is interesting to 
note that on comparing the above number with the numbers engaged in other industrial occupations it comes to 
light that the cotton industry, although in a state of decline, gave in 1891 employment to a larger number of 
persons than any other industrial occupation. 

Owing to the want of uniformity and completeness in the reports now received from district officers, it has 
not been found possible to draw a strict comparison between the state of the cotton industries of 1891 and of those 
of the present day: but from such information as has been received from district officers, and from enquiries 
personally made by the writer, it can be stated beyond any doubt that the numbers engaged in the industry are 
surely decreasing. The following extracts from district reports clearly point to the languishing state of the 
industry :— 

Burdwan.—‘ There is no cotton industry in the Sadar, Raniganj or Kalna subdivisions of this district. In 
the Katwa subdivision, the cotton industry is carried on principally by the weaver caste among the Hindus. On 
account of the wide use of European piece-goods, which are cheaper and finer in quality, the indigenous industry 
is gradually disappearing. Large numbers of weavers have abandoned their looms and have taken up other 
pursuits. Indeed, very few families are to be found now who are wholly engaged in weaving alone.” 


Birbhum.—‘In Birbhum, the cotton industry, which was of considerable importance some years ago, is now 
gradually declining.” Bankura.—‘‘ About 800 families, or 4000 men, are engaged in weaving purely cotton 
fabrics in this district.” Midnapore.—‘ The indigenous cotton industries, which were once in a flourishing state, 


have now decidedly declined and deteriorated, and are gradually becoming extinct.” Hooghly.—‘ The weaving 
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castes have gradually decreased to about one-third of their number.” Howrah.— The cotton industry in this 
subdivision (Ulubaria) is carried on to a very small extent. It is gradually dying out.” 24-Parganas.—‘ At 
present about 284 families of all castes in the Sadar subdivision, and about 530 families in the Basirhat sub- 
division, are weavers. The total number now carrying on the industry may roughly be taken at about 4,000 in 
all. The figures show that weavers have been largely driven from their hereditary calling to agriculture.” 

Nadia.—‘“In almost all villages in this district, there are a few families of Zantis and Jolahas. They turn 
out coarse cloth for the use of cultivators, but their number is gradually decreasing, and the profession is 
deteriorating on account of English manufactured cloth, which is cheaper.” Murshidabad.—“ The cotton weaving 
industry of this district is in a decaying condition.” Jessore.—“ It is difficult to give the exact number employed 
in this industry without systematic statistics being taken, as there are no important centres of these industries, but 
they are followed by individual families scattered throughout the district as village industries, and only a village- 
to-village inquiry can furnish approximate figures. A very small minority of the total number of /og7s, Tantzs 
and /olahas still follow this industry as a hereditary profession, and the industry itself is on the decline.” 


Khulna.— The weavers are Muhammadan /olahas or Hindu 7antis or Jogis, and number 19,477 and 
13,226 respectively, according to the last census, but only a few actually carry on the profession.” Rajshahi.— 
‘Nearly within the period of a single generation, the number of villages in which the industry has ceased to exist 
is 234. Within this same period, the number of handlooms have dwindled down from 3,340 to 1,013.” Dinajpur.— 
‘“‘The total number of male 7anftzs in the several thanas is 583. A vast majority of them, have taken to culti- 
vation, and only about 5 per cent in all live on the earning of their loom.” Jalpaiguri—‘‘ The entire number of 
weavers in this district, according to the last census, was 4,062 out of a total population of 681,352.” 
‘The number of weavers in the Siliguri subdivision of the Darjeeling district is reported to be 374.” Rangpur.— 
“The indigenous cotton industry in this district is steadily declining.” Bogra.—‘‘The number of persons engaged 
in this industry is estimated at about 800 (including both Hindus and Muhammadans). The population of the 
Tanti caste (Hindus), as ascertained in the last census, was 1,953 (including both sexes). Out of this number 
not more than 200 are believed at present to be actually engaged in this industry. The number of Muhammadan 
weavers at present actually engaged in this industry is believed to be about 600. The number of persons who 
depend entirely on the industry for their support is believed to be very small, being not more than 200 (including 
both Hindus and Muhammadans).” 

Pabna.—‘ A comparison of the census returns of 1872 and 1892 shows a marked decrease in the numbers of 
persons engaged in weaving. Many of the Hindus have abandoned their hereditary profession, as they find 
themselves unable to successfully compete with European piece-goods, which are sold in /Aé¢s all over the district. 
Those who are too poor or conservative to start in new trades still carry on weaving, and manufacture coarse 
cloths and napkins, which find a market among raiyats too indigent to buy finer fabrics.” Dacca.—‘In the 
census of 1872, the total number of weavers returned as actually engaged in the trade was 18,000. In the census 
of 1892, the total number was 31,379. Of this, half the number may be taken as actually following the profession, 


Darjeeling. — 





which agrees with the present estimate of 15,000.” Mymensingh.—‘ At Nagna, Katakhali and Satal, all within 
the jurisdiction of the Kishorganj Municipality, there are in all about 50 families who are devoted to this industry. 
The number at Bazitpur is about 40.” Faridpur.—‘ The cotton industry is not carried on on a very extensive 


scale in this district. In the town proper, there are seven or eight weaver families, who are all Musalmans.” 


Backergunge.—‘ The number of persons engaged in the weaving of cotton fabrics cannot be accurately 
ascertained, as it varies according to the amount of agricultural employment obtainable in the vicinity. Enquirie, 
go to show that there has been a lamentable decrease in the numbers of those regularly carrying on the trade of 
weaving, concurrently with an increase in the numbers practising the trade as an industry subsidiary and sub- 
ordiriate to agriculture. The weavers themselves have informed me that their numbers are decreasing, and that 
their trade is less and less profitable.” Tippera.—‘ The class of people who carry on the indigenous manufacture 
of cotton fabrics are the Jogzs or Maths, and the weavers (Tantzs). According to the census report of 1892, the 
former includes a populatien of 69,441, out of a total district population of 1,782,935; but the number comprised 
in the latter class is not stated, and as only those classes having a numerical strength of 1,000 have been included 
in the lists furnished in the Census Report, it appears that the number of the weaver class must be less than that 
figure. The /ogzs form the principal class who carry on the indigenous manufacture of cotton fabrics.” 

Chittagong.—“ In Chittagong, there is practically no industry in manufactured cottons.” Patna.—‘ It will 
appear from the reports received that there is not much cotton industry in this district except in the town of Bihar 
and in the city of Patna. In thanas Sultanganj and Alumganj, in the city of Patna, durris (country carpets) of 
different kinds are manufactured by a class of Muhammadans, and it is said that there are about 200 families of 
such Muhammadan weavers.” Gaya.—‘‘It has not been found possible to ascertain correctly what the exact 
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number of weavers employed in the district is at the present time. The census of 1892 showed 1,875 males and 
2042 females belonging to the Zantwa caste. In 1881, the figures were 2,478 and 2,573 respectively.” 

Shahabad.—‘“‘ There can be no doubt that the number of Jo/aha weavers is gradually decreasing. The 
number of Qualinbafs actually engaged in the cotton industry is very small. The Zantwas are found in small 
numbers in all the thanas of this district, excepting Mohamia.” Saran.—‘‘ The number of male weavers of each 
class was found on enquiry to come to about 45,000, viz. 6,500 Dhuntyas, 36,000 Jolahas, and 2,500 7antwas, 
against 60,515 shown in the last Census Report.” Champaran.—‘‘ The number of cotton weavers, as ascertained 
at the census of 1892, is 2086 males and 1735 females ; total, 3821. It is very doubtful whether all these were 
actually engaged in the trade at the time the census was taken. Only about 660 families now do the work of 
weaving, and the number of persons who are actually engaged in the trade is about 1465.” Muzaffarpur.—‘‘ The 
total number of male /o/ahas, including Zantwas and Tantzs, as ascertained in the census of 1892, was 59,020. 
About 25 per cent, or in round figures 14,700 men, still ply their business as weavers.” 

Darbhanga.—“ It is difficult to obtain figures showing the numbers engaged on the cotton industries of this 
district (viz., the manufacture of Motza and Kokéz cloths), but it is quite certain that in the case of the Motra cloth 
the industry is flourishing in this district ; though in that of the Kof#7 cloth, it is in a languid state for want of 
patronage.” Monghyr.—‘‘ The number of weavers of cotton fabrics in this district, according to the last census, 
appears to have been 14,798, out of a total population of 2,036,021. Excluding the females, who take very little 
part in the weaving, the number of men actually employed in this industry was 6,998. There was no means of 
ascertaining their present number with any approximation to accuracy, but the general opinion is that their 
number is gradually decreasing.” 

Bhagalpur.—‘ There is no reason to believe that the numbers employed in making cotton fabrics in this 
district are suffering from a diminution to any appreciable extent, as compared with the census of 1892.” 
Purnea.—‘‘ Roughly speaking, the total number of persons included in these three classes (2.e., Jolahas, Tantzs, 
and Polias) does not exceed 1,200.” Malda.—‘‘ The weaving of cotton fabrics is not an important industry in the 
Malda district. A few local Muhammadan weavers or Momins of Kaliachak, Ratna, and Old Malda thanas 
employ themselves in weaving cotton stuffs, but the industry is fast declining in competition with English piece- 
goods.” Sonthal Parganas.—‘ The Jo/ahas considerably outnumber the Zanézs, who mostly have taken to 
agriculture and petty trade or shop-keeping as more profitable occupations.” Cuttack.—‘‘ The census returns for 
1892 give the number of weavers as 59,363 out of a total population of 1,937,671.” 

Balasore.—‘‘ The number of cotton-weavers in this district as per census of 1892 is 56,767 out of a population 
of 994,625.” Puri.‘ The weaver classes consist of about 3,900 families, and represent a population of 19,500.” 
- Angul and Khondmals.—‘ About 500 Péms manufacture different kinds of cloths in the Khondmals. In Angul, 
‘the number of Zanf¢zs is not more than 2 per cent, or about 2,000, of the entire population. The next class of 

weavers in Angul is the Péz class. Their number as weavers may be put down roughly as 5,000.” Hazaribagh.— 
‘‘ About one-third of the classes in this district who carry on cultivation grow the cotton plant. Many women 
(whose numbers cannot be correctly estimated) earn their living by twisting cotton wicks into thread. The 
Jolahas are weavers by profession, and it is their caste occupation, but large numbers of them have now taken to 
other employment.” 

Palamau.—“ The total number of Jo/ahas in this district; according to the last census, is 1,246 males and 
1,227 females, or it may roughly be stated that there are 1,250 families of Jo/ahas with weaving as their calling. 
The last census discloses only about 550 families of Hindu 7antwas, but it is presumed that not even half of this 
number follow the profession of the cotton industry ; they are all, or nearly all, agriculturists.”. Manbhum.—‘ No 
independent enquiry could be made to ascertain the number of weavers in the district. According to the figures 
of the last census, the Zantzs number 12,911 and the /o/ahas 3,621.” Singhbhum.—‘ At the time of the ‘last 
census, there were 25,174 Zantis and 313 /ogzs, of whom 3,269 carried on their caste profession, and the rest 
have taken to agriculture or service, and some were day-labourers.” 


The persons actually employed in weaving are regarded as being of a more or less inferior social position, 
but the status of the industry cannot absolutely be said to be low, otherwise some of the higher castes would not 
have followed the occupation of weaving. Compared with other castes, however, the Hindu weavers command 
little social respect, and are even looked down upon by those of their brethren of the same caste who have taken 
to other callings such as those of money-lending, shop-keeping, &c. 


Since the introduction of European machine-made textiles into this country, it may be said that the indigenous 
industry has practically died out and the professional position of the weavers as a class has become very unsatis- 
factory. In the palmy days of the industry, all were in more or less good circumstances. Most of them built 
pucka houses and lived in ease and comfort, some not condescending to work more than five or six months in the 
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year and enjoying themselves on the sale proceeds of their goods during the rest of the year. Many of the 
weaver caste were specially appointed by Rajas and others as their weavers, and they were then never in lack 
of money. Some (e.g. in the Hill States of Orissa) supplied cloths to the chiefs of these States and their families 
and enjoyed jagzrs for the same, and in some of the Gurjats they enjoy such jagirs even to the present day for 
weaving services rendered to a chief. The great majority of weavers have, however, given up their hereditary 
occupation and now have taken to cultivation and other remunerative pursuits. Many of these have amassed 
wealth as money-lenders and shop-keepers and have become rich enough to be reckoned as big landholders and 
zamindars ; others have educated themselves and hold respectable posts under Government. Those who still 
work at the loom are in more or less indigent circumstances, and are not able to depend upon weaving as the sole 
means of their subsistence. In some districts there are a few well-to-do weavers, who have several looms and 
have hired men working under them, but such cases are rare. Asa rule, a weaver possesses but one loom and 
earns no more than the ordinary daily wages of a labourer by his profession. From the many enquiries made 
personally, and from the information gathered from district reports, the writer concludes that 3 to 4 annas per day 
or Rs 7 per month represent the earnings of an ordinary weaver. Some may earn as much as 8 annas per day, 
but such cases are rare. 


Cuter CENTRES OF THE INDUsTRY.—Notwithstanding the undoubted fact, that the indigenous cotton industry 
of these Provinces is in a moribund condition, cotton fabrics are still woven all over Bengal, Bihar, Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa. Cotton-weaving, in fact, is carried on more or less in every district. The primitive method of 
weaving is still maintained, and it is generally in those places where communication with Calcutta is difficult, as in 
parts of Orissa and Chota Nagpur and the hilly tracts of Chittagong and Tippera, that country thread is used, and 
in these places cotton-spinning is carried on only as a domestic industry. Isolated cases occur, where the old 
conservatism still exists, and where country thread is much preferred to foreign thread. Notably is this the case 
among the Maghs of Chittagong. The yellow robes of their priests are all spun, dyed and woven in their own 
monasteries. Wherever important centres of the weaving industry exist, it will be found that the yarn or twist is 
generally imported, and the fabrics are mostly manufactured from this imported machine-made twist. 

The districts in which the industry is still comparatively important (albeit that imported twist is almost 
universally used), or where specialities in cotton fabrics are still produced, are Bankura, Hooghly (Fareshdanga 
and Serampur), Nadia (Santipur), Khulna (Satkhira), Pabna, Dacca, Tippera, Patna, Saran, and Darbhanga. 
Although the muslin trade has been all but ruined, Dacca still has a reputation for its muslin fabrics. Mr. E. W. 
Collin, I.C.S., in his report on the Arts and Industries of Bengal, which was published in 1890, states that ‘there 
are 500 families in Dacca who make ordinary muslin of English thread, and there are yet two or three families 
who make the famous Dacca muslin, which is woven from country thread,” Santipur, in the Nadia district, also 
still maintains its reputation for its cloths with coloured borders. From Nadia, it is reported that the outturn of 
cotton cloth at Santipur is about 33 lakhs of rupees, of which only Rs 25,000 worth are sold in the town, the rest 
being exported to other districts. Fareshdanga in the French settlement of Chandernagore has also its own cloth 
speciality. Uniformity of texture, fineness and durability have won a reputation for Fareshdanga cloths. 

Pabna is another centre of the cotton industry in Bengal. In Mr. Collin’s report it is stated that ‘at Chota- 
dhul and Dogachi in Pabna are numbers of Hindu weavers who make fine cotton fabrics. The trade has not 
suffered much from European competition. The cloths are sometimes coloured. The value of the cotton is 
estimated at 2} lakhs.” These fabrics are also made in the town of Pabna and in the villages of Salanga, Radha- 
nagor, and Tantiband. The /olahas of Pabna and of the villages of Sadallapur, Nischindapur, Aminpur and 
Shibpur manufacture these articles too, and also produce fine patterns of cloths known as Pabnapar cloths. The 
threads used in preparing the fabrics are exclusively of European or Bombay manufacture. Serampore is another 
great centre of the weaving industry in Bengal. No mention is made of it in the report received from Hooghly, 
but Mr. Collin states in his report that ‘tin the Serampore subdivision, there are said to be 6,000 families engaged 
in cotton-weaving, with an outturn estimated at over nine lakhs. They are located in Serampore, Harrypal, and 
Khanyan.” Further, he remarks that ‘the Serampore weavers use an improved handloom, and it is probable 
that they owe the vitality of their trade to that fact. They, however, weave only a common kind of cloth.” Be- 
sides weaving common cotton cloth, they weave silk, which finds a very good market in Bombay. 

In the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna, the cotton industry was once in a flourishing condition under the 
patronage of zamindars, but it has since declined. The Satkhira chadars, dhutis, sarts, and charkhanas are, 
however, still well known in the market. Carpet-weaving is to be still found in Rangpur, and mixed cotton and 
silk cloths are prepared in Birbhum and Bankura in Bengal, and Bhagalpur in Bihar. Moynamoti in Comilla 
may also be mentioned, where specialities in cotton fabrics are made of hill cotton and woven by the Tipperas. In 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, the hillmen take great trouble in weaving coloured cloths; and among the Maghs 
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in Chittagong, the weaving of brightly coloured cloths (after the Burman taste) forms quite a speciality of the 
district, and offers marked contrast to the ordinary coarse white cloths woven all over these Provinces. At the 
village of Bazidpur in Mymensingh are woven what are especially known as Bazidpur go/abatan saris. 

In the Province of Bihar, Patna, Gaya, Saran and Darbhanga would appear to be the most important centres 
of industry at the present day. They are specially noted for a kind of rough cotton, known as motza, which is 
generally worn by the poorer class of people during the cold season. Besides mofza, a brown coarse cloth, known 
as koktz, is also prepared. Satrangis and floor cloths are largely manufactured in Bihar. Dusters, towels, and 
table-cloths are made at Dinapore, chiefly for the use of Europeans. Muslin is made at Patna. Gulnagar, a 
village in Cuttack, enjoys the reputation of being the chief centre of the cotton industry in Orissa. The Gulnagar 
muslins are much prized by the wealthier natives of the district. Besides meeting the local demands, Gulnagar 
cloth finds its way into the shops in the town of Cuttack, where it fetches a much higher value than the ordinary 
country cloth. About Rs 30,000 worth of this cloth is reported to have been manufactured during one year 
(1890), the prices varying from 8 annas to Rs 20 per piece of three to eight yards. In Chota Nagpur, no fine 
specimens of fabrics are manufactured, but strong dosu¢z cloth is woven in different parts of the Division. 


Cotton Fasrics: THEIR Prices.—The most important of Bengal cotton fabrics from an artistic point of 
view is the muslin. This name is applied to thin cotton cloth, and although it is said to be derived from the word 
Moussul (a town in Turkish Asia, where it is said to have been first manufactured), there appears to be a great 
deal of evidence to show that the muslin made in India is probably of equal antiquity. The best muslins, as is so 
well known, are those made in Dacca. Mr. Trailakhya Nath Mukerjee, in his “Art Manufactures of India,” states 
that ‘‘ the value of the Dacca muslins consists in their fineness, to attain which an incredible amount of patience, 
perseverance, and skill were formerly displayed both by the spinners and weavers. One way of testing their 
fineness was to pass a whole piece of muslin, twenty yards long by one yard wide, through the small aperture of an 
ordinary-sized finger ring. Another test was the compass within which a piece could be squeezed. Tavernier 
relates of a Persian Ambassador in Bengal having on his return home presented to his monarch a piece of Dacca 
muslin turban, thirty yards long, placed within a highly ornamented cocoanut shell not larger than an ostrich egg. 
No one who ever wrote about Dacca muslin forgot to mention this incident as an incontrovertible proof of the 
delicate texture of the fabric; but an ostrich egg is not a small thing, and there does not appear to be anything 
sO very astonishing in the fact of thirty yards of fine muslin going within the space inside its shell. The best 
test, however, was the weight of the cloth proportioned to its size and number of the threads. It is said that two 
hundred years ago a piece of muslin, fifteen yards long by one yard wide, could be manufactured so fine as to 
weigh only 900 grains; its price was £40. Dr. Taylor, writing in 1840, stated that in his time a piece of cloth 
of the same dimensions and texture could not be made finer than what would weigh 1,600 grains. The price 
of such a piece of muslin would be about £10. It is generally believed that the artists of the present time have 
lost that manipulative skill and the delicate touch of hand by the aid of which such gossamer web was formerly 
produced. Three years ago, I was informed by one of the manufacturers of Dacca muslin that the generation 
of women who spun the yarn of which the finest fabrics were made has all passed away, except two very aged 
beings, who, with their defective eyesight, earned but a precarious livelihood at Manikganj, a town near Dacca. 
It has also been stated that the long-stapled cotton, which alone could produce the thread of which Dacca muslins 
were made, has also disappeared. It may be all true: but there is no doubt that if a demand arises the 
finest fabric ever made at Dacca can still be made there.” There is no doubt that it is very difficult now to 
procure the finest Dacca muslins, but there are still a few families at Nawabpur who can produce these exquisite 
fabrics, if specially ordered to do so. 


One of the finest qualities of plain Dacca muslin is that known as sangatz, meaning “for presentation.” 
Sharbati (‘sweet as sherbet”) is the name applied to another muslin of the finest quality. Other slightly inferior 
qualities are known as abrawan (‘“‘running water”) and shabnam (“evening dew”). Abkawan is said to be so 
fine that, if it were thrown into a stream, it would become invisible in the running water; and so also the shabnam 
was so fine that, if laid on wet grass at night, in the morning it was not visible till the dew disappeared after 
sunrise. Muslins are now made in Bihar also and at Jahanabad near Patna in imitation of Dacca muslin, and are 
used for handkerchiefs, scarfs, pagris and murettas. Gulnagar in Cuttack is also noted for its good muslins. 

A speciality of embroidered muslin in Dacca is known as kas¢da. It includes all kinds of embroidered 
cloths, such as scarfs, handkerchiefs and turbans. The following notice of this cloth appears in the report 
received from Dacca :—‘ Although the demand for fine muslins has almost died away, there is still a tolerably 
brisk business in this kind of cloth. These cloths are embroidered with raw silk, and are exported by Arab 
merchants to Persia, Egypt and Turkey, where they are chiefly used as turbans. In Dr. Taylor’s time, about 
20,000 pieces of this cloth were annually worked in Dacca. Even at the present day, the largest quantity of 
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cotton fabrics annually exported from Dacca is of the sas7da kind. At one time, this cloth was in great demand 
for use as turbans or pagr?s by the army of the Sultan of Turkey. Since the introduction of fez caps, which have 
replaced these pagris, the export to Turkey has greatly declined. There are fifty or sixty sorts of asda cloth. 
The prices range from Rs 8 to Rs 50 according to quality. The difference between fasida and chikan is that in 
the former the embroidery is in floss silk, while in the latter it is entirely in cotton.” 

Figured muslin goes by the name of jamdanz in Dacca. Babu Charu Chandra Mitra, Deputy Collector, 
reports thus on it: ‘‘ The peculiarity of the ordinary jamdanz is that it is hand-embroidered in the loom. The 
weaving is begun as in the case of a piece of ordinary cloth, and a pattern of the embroidery, drawn on paper, is 
pinned beneath. As the weaving goes on, the workman continually raises the paper pattern to ascertain if his 
woof has approached closely to where any flower or other figure has to be embroidered, and when the exact place 
is reached, he takes his needle (a bamboo splinter), and as each woof thread passes through the pattern, he sews 
down the intersected portion of it, and so continues until it is completed. When the embroidered pattern is 
continuous and regular, as in the usual savz border, the weaver, if a skilful workman, usually dispenses with the 
aid of a paper pattern.” An imitation of this 7amdanz muslin is produced in Bihar. It is reported to have been 
first manufactured about thirty years ago. The thread used for the finest Dacca muslins are made at Dhamrai, a 
place about twenty miles north of the city of Dacca. It used to be spun by women, by the fingers only, direct 
from the finest cotton. Since the introduction of machine-made thread, this industry has all but died out. 

The other cloths of thin texture that deserve special notice are: Fareshdanga sapars of Chandernagore.— 
These chiefly consist of dhutiés, sarts and uranis. Most of them are made of English thread. The finest cost 
about Rs.16 per pair. Most of the Fareshdanga cloths are made by the hand-loom, but machine-made looms 
after the Serampore loom pattern are also used. The cloths manufactered from the latter are not so fine as those 
made with the hand. Santipur cloths.—These are made in Nadia; they are specially admired for their thin 
texture and for their embroidered and flowered work. Fine cloths are also made in Chandrakona and Kalna in 
Midnapore, in Baranagore and Simla in Calcutta, in Pabna and other places, but beyond their thin texture there 
is nothing special to report about them. Fine sarzs, dhutis, &c., are also largely made in Dacca. The prices of 
these vary a great deal, costing from Rs.10 to Rs.50 per pair in the Calcutta market. J/ausari kapar.—This is 
a thin but roughly made fabric manufactured in different parts of Bengal, and used for mosquito curtains, taking 
the place of the familiar English net. It is rather extensively used both by the middle and lower classes. It is 
generally made in check. The length of the curtain varies from 18 cubits to 36 cubits, and the breadth from 
1} cubits to 2 cubits. The price ranges from about Re.1-8 to about Rs. 3. 

Cloth of thick texture: Mota or Gaszt.—This is a kind of coarse cloth manufactured in Bihar, and is chiefly 
used by the poorer classes during the cold weather. It is exported in large quantities to the North-Western 
Provinces and to Nepal. It is warm and durable, and is used for making dhuftzs, jackets, wrappers, quilts, &c., 
for men, and sarzs or /ungis and bodices for women. It is also used as a covering at weddings, and as a ceiling 
cloth made into shamianas. Motias are generally made in ¢hans or pieces varying from 10 yards to 40 yards in 
length, and about 2} feet in breadth. The cotton for this kind of cloth is as a rule spun locally, chiefly by women. 
About 23 seers of cotton is said to be sufficient for weaving a piece of cloth 20 yards long. The average price 
for ordinary mofza is about 2 to 3 annas per yard ; formerly, the cloth used to sell at 4 annas per yard. Ahokt1.— 
This cloth is made from Khoktibanga cotton (Gossypium herbaceum), which is naturally yellow coloured. The 
petals of the flowers of this cotton are yellow, and the cotton itself is yellowish. it is reported to be cultivated in 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur, and Darbhanga, but the last-named district appears to be the chief centre of the manu- 
facture of the cloth. The following account of it is given in the report received from Darbhanga :—“ It is woven 
in the subdivision of Madhubani, and derives its name from the species of cotton of which it is made, and which 
is naturally of a brown colour. The value of this cloth varies from Rs.5 to Rs.100 for a piece of 40 English 
yards. Its best quality equals, if not surpasses, the best brown Holland, and can well be adopted as a summer 
dress. The cloth is of uncommon durability, of beautiful colour, of fine texture, smooth and glossy. It is also 
stated in the same report that the industry in this cloth is now languishing for want of patronage. ofa cloth is 
only made in certain districts in Bengal, notably in Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, and Purnea. It is a thick, strong, and 
durable cloth, which is solely used as a garment for women. When manufactured in a ¢han or piece, it measures 
about 25 to 30 cubits, but small pieces varying from 2 to 3 cubits broad and 3 to 5 cubits long are used for 
wrapping round the bodies of females up to a little above their breast ; the peculiar mode of wearing makes such 
a small length possible as a female garment. 

Besides the special kinds of thick cloths described above, cloth of thick texture is made as a village industry 
in almost all districts, and is generally known as mota kapar. The sareya coarse cloth, which is used as a waist 


cloth in Chota Nagpur, deserves a passing notice. It is very strong and durable. Coarse cloth of hill cotton is 
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woven by the Tipperas in bright stripes ; they are called pachras; the price varies from Rs.3 to Rs.5 per piece. 
Shades of coloured coarse cloth are woven in Comilla; these cost from 5 to 8 annas per yard. 

Some of the coarse cloths described above are converted into towels, dusters and bed-sheets; they form a 
speciality of Bihar. Dinapore is famous for its towels, table-cloths and bed-sheets, but these are chiefly manu- 
factured for the use of Europeans. Very good white bed-sheets of a towel pattern are woven by the Tipperas in 
Hill Tippera. Sozin is a kind of bed-sheet manufactured in Bihar. It measures ordinarily about 7 feet in length 
and 5 feet in breadth, and the price for such a piece is Rs. 2. 

Darts and satranjrs are cotton floor-cloths, and are chiefly manufactured in Bihar, being made of thick thread 
woven close together. They are very durable, and can be washed. Dari is the name generally given to smaller 
carpets, and satranji to those of larger dimensions. Darzs and satranjts are striped generally with blue and 
white, but combinations of other colours are also common. When made of a small size, they serve the purpose 
of bed-covers. Small pieces are also used as ashnis or seats at meal-time and at the time of prayer. Good 
satrangis could once be obtained in Rangpur, but the industry has of recent years received a serious check. Large 
numbers are woven in Sultanganj maha//a of the Patna city, and at Siwan in the Saran district. They are also 
made at Aurangabad in Gaya, at Arrah, Bhabhua, Sasaram in Shahabad, and in Muzaffarpur. Their prices vary 
according to their size, weight, and texture. Ordinary carpets are to be purchased by the piece from 8 annas to 
Rs.30, according to size, which varies a great deal. Carpets of good quality are sold generally according to the 
weight, varying from 12 annas to Rs.2 per seer. The manufacture of cotton carpets has suffered from the 
importation of similar fabrics from the North-Western Provinces, and more especially from the competition of 
jail-made carpets. The sale is mostly confined to the middle and well-to-do classes. 

Kalins or gualins are made more likes woollen carpets than the woven cotton carpets; they are manufactured 
in Bihar by a special caste known as Qualinbafs. At Sasaram, very good salins are manufactured, but the 
industry is languishing for want of customers. Aa//ns are generally used by well-to-do Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Galichas are piled cotton carpets. 

Newar tape is made in Bihar, and is used for cots. There are some thirty or forty families in Patna itself, 
who carry on this work. Madhubani in Darbhanga is a seat of the industry. Mewar tape-makers are also to 
be found in different parts of the Shahabad district. Mewar tape is made both of English and country thread— 
generally of the latter. From what I learnt by personal enquiry, the profits from this industry are even less than 
that obtained from weaving cloth. A mewar tape-maker cannot earn more than about 2 to 3 annas a day. The 
price of ordinary xewar is about Re.1-8 per seer. 

Doris or sutzs are manufactured in different parts of Bihar. They are cotton ropes made by twisting the 
thread ; they are used for tents, shamzanas, &c. A mixture of cotton and silk cloth is known as éafta. It is 
manufactured still in Bankura, Dacca, and Bhagalpur. Czkan work is embroidery work, and not weaving. It is 
carried on to a large extent in Calcutta and Barasat, and in some of the bigger towns in the mufassa/ by the 
Muhammadans. The work is much appreciated by Europeans, and is thus largely exported to Europe, America 
and Australia, the Calcutta dealers having opened out agencies for the sale of their work. A few Hindu women 
also are very proficient in the art. The pattern is first sketched out on paper and imitated on cloth ; sometimes 
the pattern is stamped upon the cloth. 

Besides the above, it may be mentioned that in Chittagong the Maghs wear cottons of all kinds of bright 
patterns, after the style of the Burmese. The yellow robes of the priests are all spun, dyed, and woven in their 
monasteries. 

Cotton Garments.—The great bulk of the clothing worn by the Hindus of these Provinces consists of 
loom-made articles untouched by needle and scissors. Owing, however, to Muhammadan and European 
influence, the fashion has also been introduced of wearing garments which require the services and skill of a 
tailor. Among the orthodox Hindus there is, however, still a love for simple loom-made cloths, and to. many 
made-up cloths are still an abomination. While the poorer and the more orthodox Hindus still cling to their old- 
fashioned loose garments—the one from economy and the other from a love for the old style—the upper classes 
are day by day assimilating the costumes of the Muhammadan and European races. 
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A WOMAN SETTING THE WARP. 





82.—A WEAVER WASHING THREAD. 
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88.—PALACE OF UDAIPUR IN MEWAR, RAJPUTANA. 


Coloured Glass Mosaic. 
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89. —SRIRANGAM TEMPLE, NEAR TRICHINOPOLY, MADRAS. 






Plan and Section of the Thousand-pillar Mandapam. 
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90.—SRIRANGAM TEMPLE, NEAR TRICHINOPOLY, MADRAS. 


Detail of Column. 
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QI.—SRIRANGAM TEMPLE, NEAR TRICHINOPOLY, MADRAS. 


Detail of Columns. 
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Che Fournal of Sndian Art and Sndusfro. 


GANDHARA SCULPTURES. 


SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 





In the previous paper on the Buddhist art remains in the region formerly known as Gandhara on the extreme 
north-west of India, the probable age of the remains was discussed and examples, from the collections chiefly at 
Lahor and the British Museum, were described and illustrated. 

It is most unfortunate that all the early excavations were carried out without any regard to the original 
relations of the individual sculptures, or the interpretation dependent on their relative positions : even the portions 
of broken reliefs do not seem to have been looked for. Had such want of system obtained in the excavations at 
Pergamum, where would the priceless collection now at Berlin have been? Every fragment, however small, was 
collected and all carefully pieced together with those found beside it, until the complete frieze was restored. 
Instead of anything of the sort being dreamt of in Ydsufzai and Swat, figures and groups in any way partially 
preserved or large, were torn away and all fragments and chips cast aside: what did not present some figure 
only partially damaged was not worth plundering. And the system still continues. 

All we can do then is to examine the dzsyecta membra that reach us from we hardly know where: sculptures 
differing in age by centuries and doubtless found quite apart, reach our museums as if from the same wall surface. 
We can learn no more. 

The following notes are in continuation of the illustration of the Gandhara art, with special reference to 
sculptures which have recently reached Calcutta and the British Museum, and may help to elucidate some points 
more fully than was done before. 

The Government of Bengal, in 1896, issued orders for the excavation of an ancient stiipa found at Loriyan 
Tangai, a place in the lower Swat valley ; and some sculptures were apparently obtained from other places. But, 
as usual, no exact information about their find-spots is available. The sculptures were removed to Calcutta by 
Mr. A. E. Caddy and have been placed in the Indian Museum there. Photographs were taken by Mr. Caddy at 
the scene of excavation and of separate sculptures ; but the larger number were only photographed in considerable 
‘groups in a way that is most unsatisfactory for study and unsuited for illustration. Among the photographs are 
also a few of interesting reliefs that had not reached the India Museum. 

Further, since the former paper was written, Professor Albert Griinwedel, of Berlin Ethnographic Museum, 
has published, in G/obus (18th March, 1899), an illustrated paper—‘‘ Zur buddhistichen Ikonographie,” in which 
special notice is taken of some of the remarks made in the former paper on this subject. Professor Griinwedel’s 
observations are always judicious and deserving of careful consideration ; and only local knowledge and personal 
observation could warrant going beyond his cautious conclusions. 

Among the Loriyan Tangai sculptures that have reached Calcutta is a representation of one of the favourite 
reliefs—perhaps the most venerated of all subjects of Buddhist iconographic art—the Mahaparinirvana or Great 





sty _ ; 





Fig. 1. MawAparinirvAna. (Indian Museum, Calcutta). 
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Decease, the departure to Nirvana of the great Teacher, between the two Sal trees near Kusinagara (fig. 1). 
Among the photographs also (but apparently not in the Museum) is another representation of the same scene, 


evidently by a very different artist, and surely of a different 
period (fig. 2). Further, among the recent acquisitions of the 
British Museum, we have a third and still different sculpture 
of this same oft-repeated scene (fig. 3).1_ They all differ in 
details, but there are permanent features that must have been 
regarded as essential. The first is on a slab measuring about 
2 feet 4 inches long by 1 foot 4 inches high, and is in every 
way the most artistic piece of work as well as the most 
elaborate in detail. But in all three we have (1) the small 
figure of an ascetic seated in front of the couch on which the 
dying Sakya Muni lies; (2) the Vajra bearer; (3) a stark 
naked figure close by ; (4) the two Sala trees between which 
the couch was placed, and usually with the Tree Spirits 
(female) rising from the foliage and adoring the Teacher ; (5) 
a water bottle (in two of them) hung from a sort of low tripod 
in front of the bed; and (6) a stool or step for the couch. To 
these we might also add, as among the usual accessories, (7) 
the attendants or witnesses of the scene who stand behind the 
bed, and (8) a fully robed figure with a rod or baton standing 





at, or near, the feet of the dying ascetic. 


Fig. 2. MAHAPARINIRVANA. Careful study may yet determine who are intended by each of 
the individuals thus represented. We read of Subhadra, the Brahman heretic (possibly a follower of the Tirthakas?) 
being converted by the dying Buddha and immediately entering Nirvana; of the visit of the Malla chiefs of Kusinara; 
of Aniruddha and Upavana; and of Kasyapa’s arrival and worship of the sage’s feet.? Possibly these might be 
identified on the first of the reliefs. The Vajra-bearer, in two of the sculptures, is depicted as Fah-hian (ch. xxiv.) 
and Hiuen Thsang (Bk. vi.) describe “the hero bearing the diamond vayra, falling fainting on the earth,” or “throwing 
down his golden mace.” When Gautama returned as Tathagata to visit his father, we are told “the eight Vajra- 
panis* surrounded him as an escort; the divine Sakra with a multitude of Devas belonging to the Kama-loka world 
took their place on the left hand; Brahma-raja with the Devas of Ripa-loka accompanied him on the right.” 

Like the Jainas, the Buddhists interwove 
the gods of the Brahmanic pantheon into 
their legends: Sakra, or Indra, for exam- 
ple, is about equally prominent with both 
these sects. Among the Hinayana schools 





of Buddhism, who know little or nothing: 
of Bodhisattwas, these devas retained their 
old names; among the Mahday4dna sects 
they were largely merged into a new pan- 
theon with new epithets. Sakra (‘the 
mighty”) the Aryan god of the atmosphere 
and king of the minor gods,—like Jupiter 
Fulgurator,—-had for his symbol the thun- 
derbolt—fulmen or vajra. 

It may be, as Professor Griinwedel says, 
that this vayra belonged to all the gods, but 
it is never met with in any of their images, 
and, in the absence of such evidence, we are not justified in ascribing it to Mara or anyone except Sakra. Thus 
the three scenes on the right hand pillar of the east gateway at Sanchi may—quite as well as the figure on the 
torana—* represent Indra as king in the Kama-loka or Kamadhatu region—the world of beings subject to 


1 Conf. also the representation of the same subject in Cave XXVI. at Ajant&, Arch. Sur. S. India, vol. I., p. 99. 
? Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 138. ‘ Probably guardians of the eight points of the Indian compass. 


* The Avaddna Sataka (X., 10) mentions that, on the occasion of the Nirvana, a Bhikshu, Sakra, Brahma, and Aniruddha each pronounced or chaunted a 
separate verse ; and seven days later, Ananda, making pradakshina round the funeral pile, also uttered a certain enigmatical stanza. 


* Fergusson’s Z'ree and Serpent Worship, pl. xxiv., 3, p.125; Griinwedel, Buddhistiche Kunst, 8. 16, 








Fig. 3. MaAHAPARINIRVANA (British Museum). 
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metempsychosis. So also Mahabrahma is the king of the second of the Trailokya regions—the Rtpadhatu or 
Rfipavachara, or imaginary world of form. 

The followers of the Mahayana school then simply changed the name of Sakra, or rather gave preference to 
another well-known Brahmanical name—that of Vajrapani or Vajradhara,—rather than to Indra, Sakra, Deven- 
dra, Mahendra, or any of his other epithets. His form in these sculptures is usually burly, with curly hair like 
that of the classical Jupiter; and as Strabo and his authorities seem to have confounded Indra with Jupiter 
Pluvius,’ we can readily imagine that a Western artist, on being called upon to represent the Hindu ruler of the 
firmament—Divaspati, would naturally take some well-known type of Jupiter as his model. This may also 
account for the usual presentation of the person as with but little clothing. 

Fig. 3 is in the British Museum and came from Kafarkot in the Swat Valley ; it is on a slab 16 inches long by 
10 high, and shows the naked figure as speaking earnestly to the fully-clad person who is always represented 
near the Buddha’s feet. In this Sakra or Vajrapani is represented as standing at the head of the couch, holding 
up his right hand in surprise, if not in grief, at the demise of the Master whom he had followed to protect. For 
the legend tells that, in a former 7a¢aka, he had been the son of a Chakravartti, or universal ruler, and had taken 
a vow to defend Buddhism; he was then born king of the Devas of the TraiyastrimSas heaven, and holds the 
vajra ready to crush every opponent of the religion. In this capacity he was naturally represented as the 
constant attendant on the Buddha in Gandhara art ; and, in the later Buddhism of the Yogacharya school, Vajra- 
pani became the popular terror of all enemies of the Buddhists. 

The four turbaned figures behind the couch in each of these sculptures may possibly represent the Malla 
princes ; in the first they are probably intended to be represented as more numerous by the additional figures beyond 
the trees, who are mostly in an attitude of deep sorrow with their hands on their heads. In the second and 
third the treatment is quite different; but both seem to be meant to represent the deep grief of these spectators, 
and the upraised hands may indicate despair. 

The two Sala trees almost always appear in these representations, and the Devatas who watched over, or 
resided in them, on the occasion‘of the Parznzrvdua, are said to have thrown down beautiful flowers upon the 
Buddha and sung in his praise. Devatas, Nagas, and other supernatural beings showered Mandarava (Erythrina 
fSulgens) flowers till they were knee-deep: this is probably the meaning of the flying figures on the upper part of 
the relief in fig. 1. 

Another favourite subject is the birth scene in the 
Lumbini garden. Fig. 4 presents a fragment from 
Loriyan Tangai in the Calcutta Museum, about 18 inches 
high. Sakra and Brahma appear at the birth along 
with other gods, and the latter receives the child born 
from Maya's right side. Two chémaras and a chhatra 
appeared in the air, and the Naga kings made a lotus 
spring from the earth on which the child stood, and ad- 
vancing seven steps, declared himself the greatest in 
the world. In this representation one chémara is repre- 
sented in the air. 





Fig. 5. THe LumsBini Scene. 


: Fragment from a photograph. 
Fig. 4. ScknE IN THE LuMBINE GARDEN. 


Fig. 5 represents the same scene, and includes two of the maids in attendance on Maydadevi, with the same 
three Devas as before. This fragment has not reached the Calcutta Museum, and the photograph is without 


any indication of scale. 
1 Strabo, lib. xv., c. 1, § 69; conf. Lassen, Ind. Alt, Bd., 8.702; Muir, Sansk. Tezts, vol. V., p. 77. 
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Another relief, of which we have only a photo- 
graph (fig. 6), represents separately the second 
part of the scene in fig. 4, viz., the Saptapadént, 
or seven steps taken by the new-born Buddha. 
The gods only seem to be present in this scene: 
Sataketu or Sakra had dispersed the attendants by 
a storm of wind and rain. Brahma, bearded and 
with a water vessel, stands on his right, and Sakra 
with his vazra on the left of the infant. They and 
the other gods on this relief have no nimbi and 
are naked to the waist. 





The heads of four other figures have disap- 

Fig. 6. Brppwa’s SEVEN STEps. peared: one is that of the attendant with the chhatrz 
and chaura; but, of the four that remain, the head-dresses all differ in a marked way. Four of those present, the 
legends say, were the Regents of the four quarters—the Chatur Maharajas, so often mentioned. This particular 
mode of representing the scene has not hitherto been noted. 

On the same photograph is another relief (fig. 7) 
which exhibits the same style of sculpture in so 
marked a way that we can hardly mistake in ascrib- 
ing both to the same chisel. The individualization 
of the faces is particularly marked. 

The central figure is a royal personage seated 
upon a throne with a high and very antique style of 
back, and a canopy overhead hung with tassels: 
below is a foot-rest. Behind the throne, at each end, 
stand chauri-bearers with their fly-flaps, the face of 
one being destroyed. In front, on each hand, are 
two individuals, seated on what seem to be cushioned 








stools carved with some care. Each holds a round : se 
A : Fig.7. BrAnMan Expiarnina MAyA’s Dream. 

bottle or vase in his left hand, and the figure to the 

left of the king is the older, and raises his right hand addressing him. Naturally, the scene represented 
suggests the story of the Brahman explaining to Suddhodana the dream of M4ya previous to the birth of 
Gautama.! The style of the sculpture is archaic and striking, if not artistically very accurate. The pillar shown 

) P s ) ) P 

on the right end of the slab has a characteristically Greek base, and the capital is equally of Western design : 
the same may be noted also in fig. 6. This interesting sculpture has not reached the Indian Museum, and we do 


not know its dimensions. 





. 


Fig. 8. BaTHInG THE INFANT GAUTAMA. Fig. 9. THE MAaHABHINISHKRAMANA OR RENUNCIATION. 





1 Beal’s Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, vv. 40ff.; Bigandet, Legend of Gautama, vol. I., pp. 29f., &e: 
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A couple of small panels, possibly from the same place as the last two, bear two scenes (fig. 8). The upper one 
represents two figures, bareheaded, the front one with a‘nimbus and 4v0by/os—almost certainly Buddha,—who meet 
four others wearing turbans,—differently dressed, and perhaps bearing presents,—the first of whom the Buddha con- 
verses with. The lower slab evidently represents the traditional bathing of the infant Siddhartha Gautama by two 
streams of water which were sent by the Devas and appeared, as the legends say, like pillars of silver, to bathe him. 

From the Loriyan Tangai ruins comes the slab (fig. 9) which measures 19 inches each way, and is in exceed- 
ingly good preservation. The scene—Gautama renouncing his home—is a favourite one among the Gandhara 
sculptures, but is here represented in a slightly different way from the usual one. The white horse Kanthaka is 
here seen from the flank, and we can note his trappings. , His feet are borne up by ¢wo Devas or Yakshas, as 
mentioned in the Chinese version of the Buddhacharita (I. 5. 411). Chhandaka holds the umbrella over his 
master’s head ; Sakra, with the vayra on his palm, follows close behind in the air; three other Devas,—one of 
them bearing a short sword,—appear to the front ; and two figures, one of them holding a bow, stand respectfully 
before the horse : the crowd of gods who are said to have attended the departure of Siddhartha are thus repre- 
sented (La/ita Vistara, xv.). The sculpture is not of the early and best style, but is otherwise an interesting 
representation of the conception of the scene. 

Among the pieces recently added to the 
British Museum is one fragment (fig. 10) 
from Kafarkot in Swat, somewhat different 
in the style of art from the usual. It is 
about 8 inches high and 14 inches long at 
the upper edge, with five figures on it. To 
the right is seated the Buddha, his right 
shoulder and arm bare, and his hands in an 
unusual mzidra ; on his left stands a Bhikshu 
with both his arms covered by his vesture, 
only the right hand appearing at his breast; 
on the other side stands the vajra-bearer, 
in this case quite nude except for a very 





¥ 


narrow loin-cloth. a eS PE IS PLE AE NT TI 
Fig. 10. BuppHa anp BopuisatTtva (British Museum). 

To this day, in Nepal, Vajrapani wears no necklaces, 
earrings, or bracelets, nor holds a lotus flower in his 
hands. This figure so far agrees with this, and is a different 
representation altogether from what we have hitherto met 
with in these sculptures, and is probably due to a less 
educated local influence. The next figure is seated on an 
dsana, similar to that on which the Buddha is placed. 
His breast and stomach are bare, but he has necklaces, 
earrings and bracelets, and in his left hand holds a small 
jar, while the right is upraised as if he were speaking. 
He is a Boddhisattva—one of the creations of the 
Mahayana school—and probably represents Maitreya or 
Ajita (the coming Buddha), who is the only Bodhisattva 
recognised by the Hinayana and Southern Buddhists, and 
is often placed along with the four past Buddhas. His 
attendant holds a bunch of flowers in his right hand and 
some roundish object in his left. 

We next pass toa sculpture from Loriyan Tangai, which 
has been noticed by Dr. Th. Bloch (Proc. As. Soc. Beng., 
1898, p.186). It is ona slab 3 feet 10 inches high by 2 feet 
8 inches wide, and has been carved with considerable 
skill. The same subject is found also on a sculpture from 
MathurA, now in the Calcutta Museum, and again, in a very 
archaic ‘form, on a fragment from the Bharhut stipa, as 





Fig. 11. Bupp#Ha vVisITED BY SAKRA AT THE INDRASAILA CAVE. 





* Sacred Books of the East, vol. X1X., p. 57; conf. vol, XLIX., pt. i,, p. 61, 
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also at Gaya, and perhaps at Safichi.! It represents the visit of Sakra and his retinue, with the Gandharva harper 
Pafichasikha, to the Buddha whilst he was living in the Indragailaguha—a cave near Buddha-Gaya. The en- 
trance of the cave is surrounded by flames to represent the glory of the teacher “resplendent with a halo of many 
colours, proceeding to a fathom’s length all round his person.” Above and below, the birds, beasts, and trees 
indicate the isolation of the place. Indra appears as a royal personage on the right, doing reverence to the 
ascetic, with his parasol-bearer close behind, and the Devas of his train behind on both sides. The figure of 
the Gandharva musician, on the other side, has been much damaged by the fracture of the stone, but his harp 
is still visible. 

In the Bharhut, Saiichi and Gaya sculptures, the figure of Buddha was never represented ; for Buddhism, 
as presented by its founder, was not of the nature of a cult,—it was a philosopy, an atheist theory of life. When 
Sakymuni passed away he ceased to exist, and worship of what was extinct was absurd. His memory might be 
cherished, but its natural symbols were the vacant seat, the footprints, or some emblem of his teaching. Yet the 
instincts of humanity could not for long be satisfied with precepts and theories having no external sanction nor 
offering any superior or divine aids to human struggles. The reaction was through a worship of the Dharma or 
Law, to forms of prayer to higher powers,—Bodhisattvas and Dhyani Buddhas of their own creation,—and finally 
to images multiplied beyond those of any other idolators in the world. The figure of the founder naturally became 
the most prominent, and the Mathura and Swat examples, carved during the first century a.D., and later, always 
make it central. This instance may well belong to the best period of Gandhara work. 





Fig. 12. THe SERMON at BENAREs (Calcutta). 


From Loriyan Tangai also came the slab represented on fig. 12. It measures 2 feet 3 inches in length and 
16 inches in height; but several faces in the large group have been damaged, as well as the rich floral cornice over 
the scene. It is the well-known scene of Buddha’s first sermon in the Deer-park (Mvzgad4va) at Isipatana in the 
vicinity of Benares. ‘‘To listen to the first proclaiming of the law, evening—like a lovely female—came ; the 
various beings in the world all assembled, that they might receive the ambrosia and nectar of Nirvana.” Then 
‘Buddha opened his mouth and preached the Dharma-chakra Sitra,” and “the oldest of the five ascetics, 
Kaundinya, entered the first path, as did an asaitkya of Devas, &c.” We have here the five ascetics seated 
listening to Buddha; the deer below his seat indicate the place ; the pillar supporting the ¢r7su/a and wheel are 
representative of the religious law (dharma) ; and behind appear the representatives of the Devas, some throwing 
down flowers on the teacher. On his left we cannot fail to recognise the constant attendant Sakra with a large 
carefully moulded head, distinguished by the beard and moustache. 

The four sacred places to which pilgrimages were to be made by pious Buddhists were,2—the scene of 
Buddha’s birth or the Lumbini garden; the place of his enlightenment or the Vajrasana at Buddha-Gaya ; the 
place where he first preached his Dharma’ at Isipatana ; and the place, near Kusinagara, where he passed away 
“in that utter passing away which leaves nothing whatever behind.” Hence these four scenes are naturally 
among the most frequent subjects of representation in the sculptures. 

The story relates that when Siddhartha arrived at Isipatana the five ascetics who resided there “ were com- 
pelled to come towards him ‘and worship. They afterwards washed his feet, and enquired familiarly about his 


1 Ancient Monuments of India, pl. 1x.1; Anderson’s Cat. Ind, Mus., pt. I., p.182; Cunningham, Bharhut St., p. 88, and pl. xxviii. 4; Mahdbodhi, pl. viii. 
6; Fergusson, 7'ree and Serp.Worsh., pl. xxix. 1, p. 138. See S. Hardy, Man. Buddh., pp. 298f.;, Beal, Si-yu-ki, vol. I1., p. 180. 


°'T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas in Sac. Bks, of the East, vol. XI., p. 90. 3 Buddhist Suttas, p. 155. 
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Fig. 13. WasHING THE MaAstTerR’s Feet (Lahor). 


health ; but Gautama informed them that they must not address him as an equal; he was now a supreme 
Buddha.” The sculpture (fig. 13), from the Lahor Museum, apparently represents the washing of Buddha’s feet, 
—two of the other figures bringing water. At the Kanheri Caves are still to be seen basins excavated in the rock, 
beside the stone benches at the entrances of some of the caves, apparently for the very purpose of washing the 


feet of newly arrived guests. 
The next illustration (fig. 14), also from the 


Lahor Museum, is the presentation of the bowls 
brought to Buddha by the Four Mahdardajas or 
demon kings, so often referred to, who guard the 
four quarters of the world. The first food offered 
to the Buddha after his temptation was by two 
merchants and consisted of honey and wheat. 
3ut Gautama reflecting that he must have an 
alms-bow] (patra), the Maharajas each brought 
one of gold, which he refused; then they brought 
silver, emerald, and ruby dishes, which were also 
refused ; lastly, each brought an earthenware 
bowl, and Buddha “causing them to unite in 
one (lest there should be jealousy), accepted the 
one from all.” 





The legend of the Patra is a long one: the 

Fig. 14. PresEntaTIon oF Bowts To BuppuHa (Lahor). bowl is now said to be kept in Sagara’s palace 
at the bottom of the sea, but on the advent of Maitreya as the next Buddha it will divide into the original four, 
each of which is to be guarded by a Mahdraja, as it is the palladium of Buddhism. 
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Fig. 15, BuppHa INTERVIEWED. 
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The illustration (fig. 15) is not so easily interpreted. The panel was dug up in the ruins of Takht-i-Bahi in 
Decembcr 1897, after the Malakand expedition, and, along with the next, from the same site, is now in the 
possession of Miss J. E. Hume, at Harbanswala, Dehra-Dun. 


The scene is animated and expressed with vigour, though unfortunately many of the figures have been 
injured. The Buddha stands forward addressing five figures, of which the nearest to him at least isa monk. Be- 
hind them are Devas with flowers to cast down upon him. At his left hand, as usual, stands Vajrapani or Sakra, 
who looks at a figure kneeling at his side; and beyond him a figure under a tree appears to be retiring, while in 
the background are two more Devas. The scene probably represents some episode from the legendary life rather 
than a /étaka or birth-story. 











Fig. 16. BouppHa aNnD THE NAgas. 


The representations of Vajrapani vary with almost every scene, yet he is always distinctly marked out from 
the other personages in the groups. Inthe next panel (fig. 16), which is 
also from Takht-i-Bahi, we have another example of this. The beard, 
moustache, and wavy or curly hair, with the bare chest, are usual charac- 
teristics ; but here he wears some sort of head-dress that we do not meet 
with elsewhere. He holds the end of the vajzra, which has assumed a 
very compact form, in the palm of his left hand. Some personage with a 
nimbus stands behind him with joined hands: but the interest of the 
scene centres in the chaitya under a tree from which rise a Naga and 
NAagini with joined hands, whom Buddha addresses; the snake-hoods 
over their heads always distinguish them, and they are most frequently 
represented, as here, only to the waist. These Nagas are a marked 





feature in all Mongolian superstitions, and also among the Dravidian 
cults. They are the second of the eight classes of demi-gods, who are 
always enumerated in the order—Devas, Nagas, Rakshasas, Gand- 
harvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras, and Mahoragas. The Nagas are 
represented with a human head and the body of a serpent. They are 
fabled to reside under the Trikata rocks, supporting Meru, and also in 
the waters of lakes, springs, rivers, &c., watching over great treasures, 
causing rain and certain maladies, and becoming dangerous when in 
anger. They are very frequently represented in sculpture as emerging 
from the ground or a platform, as in this sculpture, but also, as in the Fig. 17. NAga From Cave IX. av AJANTA. 
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sculpture, with human bodies! (figs. 17 and 18). In one instance we have a representation - 
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Fig. 18. NAga Cuter, AJANTA Cave I. Fig. 19. NAga anp NAGini, From AJanTA Cave IT. Fig. 20. NAGA FRom Cave II, 


from behind of how the hood of the snake 
was supposed to grow from the back of the 
Naga (fig. 20). And again, when in the 
water, these creatures are represented with 
snake-tails (fig. 19). 

The Nagas are the subjects of Virupak- 
sha (one of the four kings of the quarters), 
and who is perhaps a Buddhist form of 
Siva, who is well known as Viripaksha, 
Naganatha, and Nagabhishana. Muchi- 
linda was a Naga chief, the tutelary deity 
of a lake near Gaya, and protected the 
Buddha; Apalala was the guardian Naga 
of the source of the Swat or Subhavastu 
river of Udyana, and as the legend tells, he 
was converted by Sakyamuni shortly before 
his Nirvana. Elapatra is another Naga- 
raja who consulted Buddha about rebirth 
in a higher condition.” 

In the background of this scene (fig. 16) 
are three spirits, perhaps Gandharvas re- 
joicing at the presence of Buddha: one of 
them wears a garland, and is about to cast 
a handful of flowers on Buddha. 

These Gandharvas rank fourth in the ) 
classes of demigods, and are generally 
represented as celestial musicians, specially 
connected with Sakra. They have chiefs, 
like Panchasika, Supriya, and Tumburu, 
and are represented in the legends as 





honouring Buddha. There is another class 
Fig. 21. GANDHARVAS FROM AJANTA, CavE XVIL., &c. of beings, the Kinnaras,—the horse-headed 


1 Cave Temples, p. 317, and pl. xxxix.; Notes on Ajanta Paintings, p. 19, and pl. iii.; and Griffiths’ Ajantd Paintings, pp. 10, 19. 


® Beal, Romantic Hist. of Buddha, pp. 276ff ; Si-yu-ki, vol. I., p. 187; Cunningham, Bharhut Stdpa, p. 27; Vishnu Purana (Hall’s ed.), vol. II., pp. 74, 
285, 287, vol. V., p. 251. 
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musicians of Kubera,—which are in danger of being confounded with the Gandharvas, especially as they, 
like all other mythical beings, are represented as honouring Buddha on numerous occasions. And it may even be 
doubted if the artists themselves made a definite distinction between them in their own minds (see fig. 21). The 
Vidyadharas and Gandharvas are closely allied—both being attendants of Sakra. 

The slab (fig. 16) was found lying face downwards, under some debris, having apparently fallen from a wall 


above. With it was dug up a copper coin representing on one side a lion and on the other a man riding on an 
elephant, and is said to belong to the coinage of Huvishka, about A.D. 120.! 

Among the Loriyan Tangai sculptures are several ikons or images to be worshipped casually at least. Their 
variety might reward careful study. Among these fig. 22 is not the least interesting: it is on a slab measuring 


Fig. 22. BuppHa on Lotvus-SEaT and BoDuHIsaTTVas (Calcutta). 


1 foot 10 inches in length by 16 inches high. Buddha, with features of quite a new type, is seated on the pad- 
mésana or lotus throne in the attitude of teaching ; a flower- 
ing plant overshadows him; and above is a canopy of 
three compartments, of which the two side ones have 
pointed arches ; the joinings and ends of the three roofs are 
finished with tiger heads in Western pattern ; and in each 
arch, over the head of its occupant, hangs a bunch of pearls 
or gems. The lotus on which Buddha sits is supported 
by two small figures rising out of the earth; in the one 
on the proper right we might be tempted to recognise 
Vajrapani, but the turban, the covered breast, and roundish 
or conch-shaped object in his right hand is not in favour 
of this. A roundish object also lies on the seat in front 
of Buddha’s left knee. The corresponding figure on the 
other side,—with moustache, round object in one hand, 
and a mace (?) in the other—is new to us. Behind the first 
a shaven-headed monk kneels in adoration; behind the 
other, the figure appears to be a female. 

At each side of the central figure sits a Bodhisattva ; 
that on the proper right probably Mafijusri (he ‘of glorious 
beauty’) holding in his hand a book of Buddha’s teach- 
ing; and the other attendant may be Avalokitesvara, 
with a flower in his left hand: but this identification may 
require support. 

Another example (fig. 23) of similar type, on a slab 

Fig. 90. <nsiant: wale Gedeiminnetnn. 15 inches broad by 17 high, presents the Buddha in the 
(Indian Museum, Calcutta). same attitude, but only one kneeling figure on each side 


* Both panels have been given in Jour. R. As. Soc., 1899, pp. 422f., with a note by Prof. Macdonell. 
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appears below the lotus seat. Buddha sits under flowering foliage and clusters of flowers or gems hang by the 
sides of the heads of the two attendant Bodhisattvas. The head-dresses of the latter differ a little, but hardly warrant 
us in identifying the individuals: the right-hand attendant may be Mahasthanaprapta, as elsewhere indicated : and 
he, in turn, was probably a Mahayana deification of Maudgalyayana, and the other Padmap4ani. Of course, it 
may, with equal probability perhaps, be meant for Majijusri; but where an identification is doubtful, it may be 
judicious to wait. General Cunningham identified the Vajra-bearer with Devadatta, the cousin and adversary of 
Buddha ; and one writer at least inferred from this and the absence of clothing that Devadatta must have been a 
Digambara Jain.’ The other attendant in this sculpture is at least the representative of Padmapani. 

Among the photographs received from Calcutta! is one (fig. 24) which presents almost a replica of the central 
figure of the preceding, but it wants the #rzé or prominence between the eyebrows, and has the robe over both 





Fig. 24. BuppHa From SwaArt. Fig. 25. BuppHA IN SHRINE (Calcutta), 


shoulders, with the hands in the lap—the attitude of meditation. The eyes are carved in the half-open way found 
in so many of these sculptures; and the two small worshipping figures below the @saza appear to represent a man 
and woman. This slab is not in the Indian Museum. 

The next sculpture (fig. 25) is from Loriyan Tangai and is in the Indian Museum; it measures 2 feet 9 inches 
in height by 15 inches wide. As will be observed, it is cut through the slab round the central figures. It is a 
remarkably fine piece of sculpture, and must have been regarded as a sort of altar. The central figure is, of 
course, the Buddha on the padmdsana, in the teaching attitude ; his right shoulder and arm are bare, and the robe 
is very carefully traced out. Over his head is a sort of canopy from which hangs a garland of flowers in a double 
loop, descending to touch the wshvésha or krobylos on his head. On each side, supporting the canopy, is a Persepoli- 
tan pillar with humped bullocks on their capitals; the base and shaft are only a slightly enriched copy of the 
pillars we find at Nasik in the second century a.p. 

On the architrave above them are animal heads and the Buddhist rail or lattice pattern. Outside the pillars 
sit two Bodhisattvas—probably the same as on preceding examples. From above the architrave people (or Devas) 
look down, and over these is a cornice, supporting a small model of a temple at each end, in which sit two 
Buddhas. The central space is in two tiers,—the lower having two small figures of Buddha seated and wor- 
shippers; the upper, an arched panel containing a standing Buddha and two companions. Below the main 
figures is a cornice over a frieze ornamented by little figures carrying a great flower roll, such as is so common 


1 Sir Monier Williams, Buddhism, &c., pp. 52, 474. 
2 Dr. Theodor Bloch, of the Indian Museum, obtained for me the opportunity of purchasing prints of Mr. Caddy’s photographs.—J.B. 
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at Amaravati, with a worshipping figure at each end. The stone fits into a socket in a base representing an 
inverted lotus. 


One of the most richly carved pieces in the series from Loriyan Tangai is a pediment slab (fig. 26), measur- 
ing now 3 feet wide by about 25 inches high,—a portion having been broken from the top of the arch. On the 
capitals of pillars at each side sit divine 
beings adoring the Buddha who oc- 
cupies the centre. In a band just 
inside the outer moulding of the arch 
are figures, perhaps of Devas, one 
above another; within this is a torus 
covered with leaf or scale ornament, 
and inside this again two arches divide 
the area into a semi-circular and two 
lunulate spaces. The narrow ends of 
the lunular areas are occupied by 
dragons having snake bodies, fish tails, 
wings, forefeet, and. human busts. 
Above them are human or divine fig- 
ures worshipping Buddha enthroned at 
the apex of each arch. In the semi- 





circle |elow, Buddha sits under a can- 
Fig. 26. PEpimEnr Stas (Calcutta). opy and preaches his Law to a group 
of females on his right and males on his left, while figures look down from balconies above on each side. Buddha 
in the Tushita heavens, whither he is said to have gone to teach and convert his mother, may be suggested by this 


scene: but the identification is not altogether certain. 





Fig. 27. Prpiment SLAB AND FRAGMENTS FROM LORIYAN TaNGal. 


Another similar slab, measuring 3 feet across by 2 feet 9 inches high, from the same locality, is represented 
(fig. 27). It is similarly divided, but has a figure of Buddha on the florid capital at each side. The dragons fill 
the ends of the lunular arches, and in the upper one a dagaba under a tree takes the place of Buddha and is 
honoured by worshippers. In the semi-circle below, Buddha stands erect and addresses the Nagas, perhaps 
Elapatra the Nagaraja who was so anxious to consult Buddha.!_ Behind the Buddha, Vajrapani attends as usual, 
and with him are two shaven ascetics ; behind are Devas honouring the teacher. One figure flies overhead in an 
unusual way, and another seems to dance in the air holding a flower in his hand. The other fragments which 
accompany it on the photograph need hardly be described. 

* Beal’s Rom. Legend of Buddha, pp. 276-280. 
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Fig. 28. In Fitzwitttam Musrum, CAMBRIDGE. 





About a year ago a much injured statue of Buddha was brought to 
England by Mr. J. P. Rawlins. It stands about 2 feet high, but the 
feet and sides have been cut off (fig. 28). It was excavated ‘amidst 
some ancient sites of buildings on the west side of the Indus, just out- 
side the Hazara district:” more definite indications have not been 
obtained. The figure was secured for the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. The treatment of the drapery does not, perhaps, indicate 
the best period of art, but the face is certainly striking and of excellent 
workmanship. 


The Bodhisattvas, as has already been remarked, belong only to the 
Northern Mahayana schools. Except Maitreya, they are unknown in 
Ceylon, Siam, and Burma. In Ceylon and Siam the usual attendants 
or supporters of Buddha in the temple shrines are Sariputtra and Maud- 
galyayana,—the “disciples of the right and left hand,’—with Ananda, 
Kasyapa, &c., standing by; in China Ananda and Kasyapa frequently 
occupy the like positions, or with Sariputtra and Maudgalyayana, Maii- 
jusri and Samantabhadra, form a group of six beside the Buddha. And 
in many of the Indian cave sculptures we find the attendant figures, as 
it were, in a state of transition, holding chauris as servants, and also 
with some of the insignia of the later divinities. 

As Buddhism spread the converts naturally carried into their new 
religion much of their reverence for the old Hindu gods, and they 
found that in the traditions offered them, it already embraced Indra, 
Brahma, and others of their former divinities. Among the Hinaydana. 
sects in the south, little change was made: Vishnu, Brahma, Narayana, 


&c., were simply accepted under their Hindu names. 


But with the Mahayana schools, whilst these gods were received, they were made to fit into an elaborate 
system of nomenclature and myth by which each was assigned a place in the illimitable zons of their cosmogony : 
Indra or Sakra became Satamanya and Vajrapani, and his heaven of Swarga was named Traiyastrimsa-loka. 
Brahma, so well known in Bauddha legend, had his chief attributes transferred to 


Mafijusri—the “lamp of wisdom” and of supernatural power: and still Sarasvati 
continued to be one of his wives, the other being Lakshmi. Avalokitesvara or 
Padmapani again has some analogy to the attributes of Vishnu or Padmanabha.! 
Virupaksha, one of the “four kings,” bears one of Siva’s well-known names; the Sapta 
Tathagatas take the place of the Brahman Seven Rrshis; and even Ganesa has 
been taken over both as Vinayaka and as the demon Vinataka. 

Then Maudgalyayana, the arhat, became Mahasthama or Mahasthanaprapta 
Bodhisattva and still kept his place at Buddha Amitabha’s left hand in a popular 
triad analogous to the Saiva Trimurti. But in the easy-going way of such a religion, 
Ajita or Maitreya—the Buddha of the future—was also given the same place, and 
with SAakyamuni and Avalokitesvara forms an alternative Triratna or triad. 


This then seems to be the most rational theory we can form of the genesis of 
these rather superfluous creations of the Northern schools of Buddhism. In the later 
developments of Nepalese and Tibetan sectaries their réle is enlarged and varied. 

When first adopted by the Mahayana sects, the Bodhisattvas were probably 
best known by names denoting some easily recognised attribute, but which, in course 
of time, gave way to the hierarchical nomenclature as the forms of the old gods faded 
out of the regards of the later religionists. 


is 





Fig. 29. A BoDHISATTVA. 
And the new members of the Pantheon 


were in no want of designations: one of them—Vikautuka Bodhisattva—had no 
less than 108 names; Maifijusri is variously styled Balavrata, Mahamati, Jianadarpana, Khadgin, Kumararaja, 
Dandin, Majijubhadra, Sthirachakra, Vajradhara, Sikhadhara, Nilotpalin, Sarddlavahana, Simhakela, Vibhusana, 


1 See Arch. Sur. W. Ind., vol. V., pp. 14, 17. 
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&c. The identification of the images of different Bodhisattvas is only possible in special instances: they 
mostly bear a very close resemblance to one another (fig. 29). 


Different schools, too, introduced or specially favoured particular Bodhisattvas, e.g., the Yogacharyas exalt 
Samantabhadra, Vajrasattva, Mafijusri (under the designation of Vajrapani), Ratnapani, &c. Their number 
has thus become legion: the following list of those more frequently mentioned by name in Bauddha literature 
might easily be augmented :— 


Akshayamati Marichi Sarvasattvapriyadarsana 
Anantacharitra Nakshatraraja Sarvarthanaman 
Anantavikramin Nityodyukta Satatasamitabhiyukta 
Anikshiptadhura Padmasila Simha 

Avalokitesvara or Padmapani Padmasri Srigarbha 

Bhadrapala Pradanastira Supratishthitacharitra 
Bhaishajyasamudgata Prajhakiata Trailokavikramin 
Buddhasrijiiana Pratibhana Triratnarya 
Dharanindhara Pfrnachandra Vajragandha 
Gadgadesvara Parnamaitrayaniputtra Vajrapani or Vajradhara 
Ghantapani Rastrapala Vajrasattva 
Kshitigarbha Ratnachandra Vikautuka 
Mahapratibhana Ratnapani Visishtacharitra 
Mahasthanaprapta Ratnaprabha Visuddhacharitra 
Mahavikramin Ruchiraketu Visvapani or Akasagarbha 
Maitreya or Ajita Sadaparibhtta &c., &c. 
Majjusri or Mahamati Samantabhadra 


Some of the more prominent of these have certain emblems by which they may be recognised: Avalokites- 
vara or Padmapani has a white lotus in one hand, and on the front of his crown or mukuz¢a is a small figure of a 
seated Buddha. Vajrapani has a dégaba or chaitya as a cognizance (chihna) on his forehead and the vara in 
his hand ; but Mahasthanaprapta also appears with the same chaztya and with a diamond vajra supported on a 
flower. Majijusri has a book, either in his hand or on a flower, and a sword; and Akasagarbha or Visvapani is 
recognised by the same weapon placed on a flower ; and so on. 


Buddhism, so like Jainism in many details, has apparently borrowed also from it the Sésanadevi or protect- 
ing and instructing goddess of the Tirthamkaras; and so .Sakyamuni had Suddhavasadeva as his guardian 
angel who brought about his conversion. 


; Returning from this digression as to the Bodhisattvas, we may 
Se notice some other sculptures, and among them a fragment in the 
: ‘ British Museum, about 6 inches broad by 7} inches in height 
(fig. 30)... It should have been mentioned in the former paper, as 
an additional and remarkable example of the Garuda or Suparni 
carrying off his prey. The work is somewhat coarse, and the head 
of the great bird has been broken off; but he has been repre- 
a sented as bearing off a male and female Naga—one in each claw, 
| while a second female lies below, a male stands on the proper 
right, and a fifth figure has been on the left. This sculpture helps 
to confirm the interpretation given by Prof. Griinwedel of those 
sculptures found in Ydzufzai that at first suggested an adaptation of 
the group of Ganymede and the eagle by Leocharis. 





Another photograph of a sculpture from Swat (fig. 31) presents us 

Fig. 30. Ganupa anv Nagas (Brit. Mus.). with Buddha addressing an ascetic, sitting in his Aézsa/a or leaf hut, 

while behind the former stands his protecting genius Sakra or Vajra- 

pani in his usual scanty clothing, abundant hair, and clasping his mace in the right hand. The meeting here 

represented naturally suggests that with Gaya-Kasyapa ; but there is hardly sufficient incident in the scene quite 

to confirm this: had there been other sculptures from adjoining slabs, they would probably have enabled us to 
read it with some degree of confidence. 


Among the many detached pieces of sculpture from the Swat districts of which we have only photographs by 
Mr. Caddy, and the originals of which are not in the Indian Museum, two more pieces are represented (fig. 32). 
The measurements are, of course, unknown, but the head of Buddha appears to be of some size, and is a strikingly 
good piece of workmanship, showing the Gandhara style of art at about its best. The face is distinctly less 
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Fig. 31. BuppHa AND ASCETIC. 





Fig. 32. Hrap oF BUDDHA AND FRAGMENT OF SCULPTURE. 


Indian than usual, but dignified and calm; the ushuishna is manipulated into a sort of Greek krobylos ; and the 
ear-lobes, so far as the photograph indicates, are not lengthened downwards in the usual way. The other frag- 
ment shows a lady or queen seated in a chair or throne, holding a flower in her left hand, and wearing a peculiarly 
shaped head-dress, while a servant, perhaps a chaurz-bearer, stands at her left. The remainder is gone. 


The string courses, plinths or friezes are always ornamented by sculpture, and 
frequently by what, for want of a better name, may be called the roll-ornament, a 
festoon supported at intervals by little human figures, and the bights filled in some- 
times with symbols, sometimes with animals or birds. The outer face of the great 
rail at Amaravati is a well-known example of this kind; but there are many specimens 
of its application also among the Gandhara remains (see fig. 33). 





Fig. 33. Part oF A FRIEZE. 


The architectural features of the Gandhara monas- 
teries have been discussed more than once.! From 
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JamAlgiri and the Peshawar valley the most frequent 
form of column is of the Corinthian style, the capital 
shortened but elaborately ornamented with the acanthus 
leaf. One example of such a capital (fig. 34) appears 
among the collection brought from Loriyan Tangai and 
its neighbourhood. The photograph presents it in a 


position which hardly admits of forming a correct idea 


Nt Se ON 


of its artistic form, and there is. no scale; but we can 
see that it is of the style elsewhere represented, and 
that on one face—probably the principal one—a seated 
Bodhisattva is introduced in the centre. From a 
proper point of view, this capital would probably not 
differ essentially from one represented in Fergusson’s 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 173. 

Small model stipas were found in large abundance 
at Buddha-Gaya, and in the Swat valley several were 
found, more or less disintegrated, but which might 
probably with proper care have been correctly pieced together on the spot by some one who saw the position in 
which the different portions were found and knew how to replace them. As it is, two restorations have been 
attempted. 





Fig. 34. GanvuAra CorIntatan Capita (Calcutta). 


? Fergusson, Hist. Ind. and Eastern Archit., pp. 173f.,; W. Simpson in Trans, R. Inst, Br. Arch., 1894, pp. 94f.; &c. 
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One of these (fig. 35) is perhaps fairly correct, except that the piece on the top does not belong to 
it. The height to the top of the dome is 2 feet 6 inches, and the square base is in one piece, very carefully 
carved. On the side shewn are two compartments: that on the spectator’s right is the return in state of the infant 
Gautama with his mother May4adevi from the Lumbini garden.!_ That to the left may be a representation of the 
interview of the Rshi Asita Devala with Suddhodana respecting the future of the child. Another side of this 
base represents (1) Maya on her couch and the descent of the white elephant, with four Devas looking down from 
two balconies ; and (2) the Brahman interpreting the dream to Suddhodana, which may be compared with another 
similar sculpture (fig. 7) given above. The third side represents (1) on the right end the great renunciation in a 
sculpture differing but little from the one given before (fig. 9); and (2) the giving back of Kanthaka to Chhanda, 
in which the horse is represented as on its knees in adoration of Gautama; Sakra, as usual, stands with his 
vajra just behind him, and other five or six Devas appear on the scene. Of the fourth side only fragments have 
been preserved : it represented the birth and the miraculous bathing of the child. 


The tier forming the lowest one of the drum of the sttipa contains a series of seated Buddhas. Above this, 
the second and third tiers have perhaps been transposed in position: the one has a chequer pattern surmounted 





Fig. 35. Mintature St0pa.—ImperFect RestoRATION (Calcutta). Fig. 36. StOpa: TENTATIVE RESTORATION FROM VARIOTS ;PIECES (Calcutta). 


by a modillion cornice, and the other an alternation of trees and small Atlantes supporting a second cornice of 
the same pattern. Over all is the dome carved with large leaves as a covering, and crowned by a square 
box-shaped capital (ga/a), which was doubtless originally surmounted by an umbrella (chhatra). 


The other stiipa (fig. 36) is much less satisfactorily put together from various pieces which could hardly have 
all belonged to the same structure. It is scarcely probable that, till very recent times, so small a garbha or dome 
would have been originally placed over so large a double pedestal: more likely the lower base belonged to another 
and larger Chaitya, and the first tier above the dome is out of all proportion to the latter, while the tier below it is 
as evidently out of place. The sculptured facets or shields attached to the dome, of which one is left, form a 
peculiarity not met with before, and seem to indicate the origin of the Nepalese practice? of placing one of the 
Buddhas on each of the.four faces of their great Chaityas. The lions or Simhas at the corners and centre of each 
face, too, have not been remarked except in the Swat stipas. The Loriyan Tangai stipa itself was a hemisperical 
dome with scarcely any basement, but with figures projecting at regular intervals round the lower courses of the 
dome. 


? Compare this with the scene represented in Arnold’s Light of Asia, ill. ed., p. 159. 2 Notes on Ajanta Rock-Temples, &c., p. 99. 
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The last of our illustrations is a pedestal (fig. 37) from Swat, which 
has: carried some image. On the front it has two compartments 
containing respectively a Buddha and a Bodhisattva, each, with two 
worshippers. This juxtaposition of Buddha the human teacher, who 
has long since attained to Vzrvdua, and the Bodhisattva—perhaps 
conceived of as a spiritual and accessible presence able to help the 
worshipper,—is a marked characteristic of Gandhara iconography. 
The panels are enclosed by pillars in relief with very long bracket 





capitals, and above is a modillion cornice. 

Among the other sculptures found at Loriyan was one, about 
5 feet 4 inches in height, of a statue without the head. Attached 
isa base sculptured with four figures worshipping a Bodhisattva, and on a plinth below this, on a surface 
measuring 16} by 54 inches, is an inscription of one and a half line in Karoshthi characters. This is transcribed 
by M. Senart as— 


Fig. 37. Prprstat. (Calcutta). 


Sa 111.c.x.4.4 [or 318] prothavadasa di 20.4.111.[27] Budhghoshasa danam 
saghorumasa sadorabhatisa. 


The word saghorumasa, in the genitive, presents a difficulty, but reading it as samgharamasa, he considers 
the translation to be— 

“The year 318, the 27th of Praushthapada, the gift of [this] samgharamasa by Buddhaghosa with his wife 
and his brother.” 

The date is the latest that has hitherto been found on these monuments from the North-West in Karoshthi 
characters ; and from this circumstance it has re-directed M. Senart’s attention to the Hashtnagar inscription,’ 
figured and mentioned in the former article (p. 28), and the date of which had been variously read. 

M. Senart now remarks :—‘‘ The inscription expresses distinctly the hundreds: but how? General Cunning- 
ham at once read the figures 274; that date was accepted without challenge, notably by the lamented Bithler. | 
have from the first proposed for the tens the correction of 80 (for 70) which Barth accepted. I must say | do 
not understand how it can be disputed, but no more do I understand, in presence of Mr. Vincent Smith’s photo- 
graph, how we can rest satisfied with the transcription 200. It must assuredly be read 300. It is clear that the 
first of the three strokes does not represent the staff of the s of which the upper hook is pushed well to the right. 
There as here we have 300 and, if we suppose the two dates refer to a common era, our epigraph is earlier by 66 
years than that of Has’ tnagar.” 

The same Swat valley which yields our inscription of 318, previously supplied another found by Colonel 
Maisey in the Kaladara Nadi, to the west of Dargai: this Dargai being that on the southern slope at the foot of 
Malakand. On this appears a date of two hundred years earlier, and of which the comparison cannot be over- 
looked. : 

“This inscription,” continues M. Senart, ‘‘has been described and discussed by Biihler,? and it is this same 
circumstance that led M. Foucher to neglect communicating to me the impression he possesses ; but no facsimile 
that I know of has been published: this is an omission which, as we shall see, it is important to supply. The 
ground of Kharoshthi epigraphy is still so little settled, so much sown with uncertainties and contingencies that 
only the largest experience, the most masterly knowledge, can assure against mistakes. The reading which Bibler 
put forth requires a double correction. I transcribe it thus :— 


Datia putrena thaidorena puka 
rani karavita sarvasapana puyae 
vasha (I.C.x.1.) 113 Sravanasa 20, 


and translate :—‘ Theodore, son of Dati, has made this water tank in honour of all serpents, the year 113, the 
2oth of Sravana.’ 
“No one, I think, will hesitate to recognise with me in this ¢haidora, a Theodoros. . . . What is certain is, 


that the revised reading of this dedication supplies us,—and it is, if I mistake not, for the first time—with a purely 
Greek name, belonging not to a dynasty, but to a simple individual. This is an interesting curiosity.” 


Our best established point for the era appears to be the epoch of Gondophares. He ruled about the middle of 
the first century a.p. His inscription gives his 26th year as in 103 of the era; a date very near to that of our 
Theodoros ; at a time when Greek letters were still used on the coinage. The Panjtar inscription,® of which, 
unfortunately, we have no good reproduction, is dated in 122 and alludes to a ‘‘ Kushan king.” All these accom- 

1 Ind, Ant., vol. XVIII., p. 257; and Jour. As. S. Beng., vol. LVIII., pp. 142f. and pl. x. 


2 Wiener Zeitschr. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. X., Ss. 55f., and Ind. Ant., vol. XXV. (1896), pp. 141f. 
8’ Jour. As. 8. Beng., vol. XXIII. (1854), p. 705; vol. XXXII. (1863), pp. 144-150; Cunningham, Arch, Rep., vol. V., p. 61, and pl. xvi. 4. 
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modate themselves to an era beginning near the middle of the first century B.c. The later inscriptions need 


not necessarily imply a different era, and the probability is in favour of it, notwithstanding the apparent gap in 
the numerals, whilst the alphabet continues almost unchanged. This may imply some corrections in Bithler’s 
series of variants of the Kharoshthi alphabet. Such is the substance of M. Senart’s important remarks on these 
inscriptions." 

This conclusion points very distinctly to the old Malwa or so-called Vikramaditya era, so prevalent in 
Western and Northern India, dating from B.c. 57. This would place Gondophares in a.p. 31 to 48 or later; the 
Theodorus inscription in a.p. 57; the Loriyan Tangai one in a.p. 262; and that of Hashtnagar in a.p. 328,—all of 
them dates that lie within probable limits. M. Silvain Levi, indeed, suggests’ that this is the era founded by 
Kanishka, and not that of a.p. 78, and that we should reckon his dates and those of his immediate successors 
from 57 B.c.; but MM. Specht® and Boyer‘ have from different sides shown that such a theory has no satisfactory 
basis. Nor does it, in any way, follow that the acceptance of B.c. 57 as the epoch of the Karoshthi inscriptions, 
would imply that it was founded by Kanishka; the figures of Buddha, found at Mathura, bearing epigraphs 
of Kanishka and Huvishka, can scarcely be earlier than the second century a.p., and contribute to the argument 
for Kanishka’s date falling towards the end of the first century. 


Loriyan or Lauriyan, it should be mentioned,—where the sculptures taken to Calcutta were found,—is the 
name of the ¢angaz or valley on the northern slope of the Shahkot pass which leads from the Yasufzai district 
into the south of Swat. A little to the west of the foot of this pass Major Deane found the conspicuous remains 
of a memorial stiipa, which had not been examined at the date of his paper.® Loriyan is near the north end 
of the Shahkot pass, some way to the south-east of the large village of Aladand and near the hamlet of Piyatana. 
The number of ruins in the vicinity and the traces of two ancient roads through the pass indicate that it was in 
early times a much frequented route between Udyana and Gandhara or Swat and Yasufzai. 


It may not be out of place to add here some of Prof. Griinwedel’s comments’on Buddhist iconography in his 
paper already referred to.6 Speaking more especially of the representations of the Kasyapa legend among the 
Gandhara sculptures, he remarks :—‘‘ The separate compositions of the Gandhara school are arranged after fixed 
types—one might almost fancy on model patterns—which, according to the space, or perhaps the means the 
artist wished to employ, are more or less numerous. It even appears that one and the same typical figure occurs 
in different functions and with different attributes. Thus there are, among the legends made out to have been 
represented, more or less rich, and even emblematic compositions: a scriptio plena and a scriptio defectiva. The 
latter may be so simplified even as to be unintelligible without fuller parallel compositions. Often the subject is 
so composed that Buddha appears as the middle figure, or a little to the side, in the attitude of the speaking or 
sacrificing general of ancient times [conf. Veréffentl. aus dem Kéinigl. Museum fiir Vilkerkunde, Bd. V, S. 130], 
before him, a figure in an adoring attitude, marked by some attributes, and more or fewer companions,—among 
whom various types are represented. Thus figures, who bring (or throw down) offerings of flowers, occasionally 
become besiegers who cast stones, &c. 

‘“ Such compositions—generally of a similar character—should not, I think, be regarded as representations 
of some fixed legend, but as tokens of honour to Buddha on account of some conversion, miracle, etc., wrought by 
him. Uniformity in relief, on architectural grounds, may have been the rule in adopting these forms. 

‘‘We should thus have an exact inversion of the methods of the Asoka period. In these works the situation 
is always broadly and lovingly depicted, but usually without a central group, as the Buddha is wanting in them. 
In the typical Gandhara representations, however, we get Buddha and his surroundings as the type, which is only 
externally marked by certain local signs, attributes, and the like, as belonging to a particular legend. In the later 
Buddhist art this special model has unfortunately become altogether too persistent. 

“To return to the subject :—The representation of the conversion of Uruvilva Kasyapa: the subject is 
represented on the eastern gate of the Saiichi Stipa,’ and is a favourite Gandhara one. The legend relates that 
Buddha converted the Brahman ascetic Kasyapa in his hermitage, by catching in his alms bow] a venomous snake 
that was in the Brahman’s little temple. While he was in the cell catching the animal, flames are said to have 
broken through the roof. The scholars of Kasyapa tried in vain to extinguish them. This first part of the legend 
is fully represented on a Gandhira relief. The scholars seek to overpower the fire with their /ofas filled with 
water. Kasyapa, leaning on his staff, attends ; behind him Buddha stands with the snake in his alms-bowl. 


1 Jour. Asiat., 9me tom. XIII. (1899), pp. 526-37, kindly supplied in proof by the author ; see also p. 555 2 Notes sur les Indo-Scythes. pp. 76ff. 
3 Jour. Asiat., 9me ser., t. X., pp. 152-193. + Ibid, pp. 120-151. 

5 Note on Udydna and Gandhéra, in Jour. R. As. Soc., 1896, p. 671. 

® Globus, 18 Marz, 1899, Ss. 172-175. 

7 Fergusson, Z'ree and Serp. Worsh., pil. xxxi and xxxii, pp. 141-43; Griinwedel, Handbuch Buddh, Kunst, Ss, 62-64; and Ind. Monuments, pl. 132. 

8 Indian Monuments, pl. 131. 
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_ “But this relief belongs to the slabs of detailed narrative: it formed the upper portion of a larger sculpture, 
the under part of which is almost entirely destroyed. It has, therefore, nothing in common with the decorative 
representations referred to. 

‘The legend relates further, that Kasyapa did not yet bow and submit himself. Buddha then caused the 
whole dwelling to be flooded, and before the eyes of the Brahman, walked away over the water. Both scenes of 
the legend seem to have been employed to glorify Buddha as master ‘over fire and water.’ To this class and to 
the types above referred to belong two reliefs [/nd. Monuments, pll. 115, fig. 5, and 132]. On the second Buddha is 
seen standing, turned slightly towards the right, surrounded by laics—men and women; the vajra bearer,—this 
time,a bearded figure,—follows him ; water wells up before him, in which stand lotus flowers. That this should 
represent the water miracle of Uruvilva might seem doubtful, but Buddha holds in his right hand (like the ancient 
sacrificing general) the Aé¢va, which—under the influence of the foreign type—is represented as very small, and 
in which lies a snake. _ This shows the connexion of the relief with the Kasyapa legend. In the other relief, 
Buddha, facing us with his right hand raised, stands among eight worshippers ; water springs up under him, on 
which he stands ; his nimbus is surrounded by flames. I believe that here we have the shortest form of the 
Uruvilva miracle : Buddha is glorified as master of the elements of fire and water.’ 

‘Tt is interesting to compare with this the representation of the legend at Amardavati [Fergusson’s 77ee and 
Serpent Worship, pl. \xx]. This presentation is carved from the standpoint of the old school: Buddha, though 
wanting, is, nevertheless, indicated by the Dharma symbols.” 


The same critic further remarks on some of the representations of the Nirvana scene, that “among the 
most striking features which the Gandhara sculptures present, is the circumstance that, beside figures of the most 
perfect formation, instances of clumsiness occur which otherwise are only met with in works of primitive art. 
He refers to such examples as fig. 2 [that on pl. 4, fig. 5, of the previous paper, and /udzan Monuments, pl. 121, 
fig. 2], which show the usual composition : the gods round the bed of the dying Buddha, the thunderbolt-bearer 
at his head, in front a praying monk, and a bottle-cooler and stand. There the well-composed figures at the feet 
of the Buddha, and the conventionally represented monk, alone form a contrast such as is presented only by a 
merely mechanical art, already decadent. The recumbent figure of the dying Buddha, according to every detail, 
is simply a standing figure laid down. If we turn round the picture so that the feet rest on the ground, we have 
simply the upright statue of Buddha before us.” 


In the Handbuch, pp. 159f, Prof. Griinwedel has pointed out ‘that the mechanical style of later Buddhist art, 
with its endless repetitions of Buddha and Bodhisattvas, is! broken through in Tibet and Japan by an individual- 
ization which resulted in the representations of the incarnated saints of the church, whilst elsewhere (in Japan) it 
led even to caricature. This appropriation, inversion, &c., of ancient sacred types, to caricaturing copies had 
also invaded older compositions. The Nirvana belongs to these,” and Professor Griinwedel gives a ‘sketch from 
a Japanese sheet of pictures representing in that style the death of a jovial man of the world. His numerous lady 
friends, and even his lap dog, give clear expression to their grief at the death of the gentleman who lies before 
them represented as larger than them all.” 


In conclusion, it must be recognised that, for the proper interpretation of all Buddhist sculpture and painting, 
one of the first desiderata is a careful study of the legend book of the Buddhists—the Jataka collection. The 
sculptures at Bharhut, by their epigraphs, revealed the real intention of many of the scenes, and at Boro-Budur, 
Ajanta, Saiichi, and Amaravati, representations of the main scenes in these /d¢akas or Birth-stories have been 
recognised by students. The translation of the collection by Rhys Davids, Chalmers, Rouse, &c., has made 
it much easier now to compare the stories with the sculptures, and so to perceive the purport of the latter. 

Professor Sergius von Oldenburg (in Vostochniya Zametki, pp. 337-365, 1895)” has rendered a real service 
to this line of research by his analysis of the /d¢akas, identified in the Bharhut sculptures, in the Ajanta paintings 
and sculptures, and at Boro-Budur. Unfortunately the essay is in Russian, and so but little accessible to 
Western scholars.2 Another very useful essay has since been published by Prof. A. Griinwedel (in the 
Veriffenblichungen aus dem Kénigl. Museum fiir Vilkerkunde, 1897, Bd. V.) on the representations of /dtakas 
on the Maiigalacheti Temple at Pagan. These publications promise to open the way to a more exhaustive study 
of Buddhist sculptures and paintings, which the publication of the Ajanta Frescoes by the Secretary of State for 
India (1896), and other works, have made accessible to Oriental scholars, whilst the translation of the /dtakas 
has laid the literary materials open to the students of Art. 

1 Conf. Padmasambhava und Mandérava in the Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 1898, S. 460n. 


* Zametki o Buddjiskom’ Iskusstvé. 
3 A list of the identifications only was given in the Jour, R. As. Soc., pp. 623-27 ; (on p, 624, Sivi Jataka is twice misprinted as Siri J.). 
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What is wanted most at present is a fuller publication of the sculptures to convenient scales. We have a cast 
of one of the Saiichi gateways in our great museums, but we have no satisfactory representation of the many 
sculptured panels on the other three gates and on the small separate torana: Colonel Maisey’s drawings in Fer- 

































gusson’s 7ree and Serpent Worship do not cover all the sculptures and want the final accuracy of presentation of 
good photographs ona proper scale. Fergusson’s work was necessarily fragmentary: he could only use the materials 
within his reach: but his beautiful work gave a new and‘strong impulse to the study, and should now be revised 







with complete materials from the original monument. For Amaravati and Bharhut we have a fairly full series of 


‘oe 


good illustrations ; but for the sculptures at Kanheri, Nasik, Karlé, Bagh, &c., our materials are still defective. oe 
All these would throw light on the development of Indian Buddhist art. = 

Of the Gandhara sculptures that are at Lahor, good photographs have been taken, and though not to any B 
definite scale ; still, if only the dimensions were marked on each, they could be made to serve their purpose. Of those e 
in the India Museum at Calcutta, on the other hand, the illustrations are the least satisfactory of all,—there are no of 
scales, and they are too frequently grouped together on large plates containing sculptures of all sizes, sometimes to e 
the number of twenty or thirty crowded into one plate and interfering with one another, so as to render satisfactory : 
study impossible.! Then there are some examples at Bombay, Madras and Rangoon that have not been photo- - 


graphed or described. There are small collections also in the Edinburgh University and the Louvre; a few are at 


South Kensington Museum along with some casts from Lahor; at Berlin there are over fifty pieces; at Vienna 
there are others ; and at Woking the late Dr. Leitner had formed an important private collection. Of the meagre 
series in the British Museum, the only published specimens are those given in the previous paper and in this. 
Other sculptures are in private hands? and quite beyond the reach of the student of Oriental art. 

The principal notices of Gandhara sculptures will be found in Jour. Aszat. Soc. Bengal, vol. 111 (1834), pp. 
363. 455; vol. XVI (1847), pp. 664-66; vol. XXI (1852), pp. 606-21; vol. XXIII (1854). pp. 394-95; vol. 
XXVII (1858), pp. 261-62; vol. XXX (1861), pp. 411-13; vol. LVIII (1889), pt. i., pp. 107-198; vol. LXI 
(1892), pp. 50-76; vol. LXII (1893), pt. i., pp. 84-87; Proc. A. Soc. Beng. (1898), pp. 186-89 ; Wilson’s Arzana 
Antigua (1841); Bellew’s Report on the Yusufzais, pp. 109-151; Supplements to Panjab Govt. Gaz., 24th July 
and 30th Aug., 1873, 12th Feb. and 6th Aug., 1874; /nd. Antiquary, vol. II] (1874), pp. 142-44, 158-60; 
Building News, Mar. 6th, 1874; Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Rep., vol. V, pp. 1-64, 185-202; Cole, Second Rep. 
of Curator Anc. Remains (1882-3), pp. cxiv.-cxxxvili.; Greco-Buddhist Sculptures from Yusufzai (1885), 30 
plates, and Preserv. of Natl. Monts. in India (Griggs, 1898), pll. 89-100 ; Anderson’s Catal. of Arch. Coll. Indian 
Mus., Pt. 1, pp. 198-261; Jour. R. As. Soc., vol. XIV (1881), pp. 319-31; Fergusson, /nmd. and Eastn. Archit., 
pp. 72-83, and 169-184; 7rans. R..Inst. of Brit. Architects, 1861-2 (W. Simpson), pp. 165-178; 1879-80, pp. 
37-64; and 1891, pp. 254-66; Jour. R. J. Br. Arch. (1894), (W. Simpson), pp. 93-112; (J. Burgess), r12f., 
(T. H. Lewis, Purdon Clarke, &c.), 113f; (J. L. Kipling), 134-38; (J. T. Perry) 147-50; (R Phené Spiers), 
114, 150-153; and (W. Simpson) 191-93, and 1895, p. 190; Jour. Aszat., 8me ser., tom. XV (1890), pp. 139-63; 
and gme ser. t. XIII, pp. 526-37; Foucher, in Rev. de l’ Hist. des Religions, tom. XXX (1894), pp. 319-71; Anc. 
Monuments of India, pil. 69-151; Goblet d’Alviella, Ce gue l’ nde dott a la Gréce (1897), pp. 1-94, 152-61; 
Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst in Indien, Ss. 73-164; and in Globus, 18th March, 1899, Ss. 169-177. 


JAMES BURGESS. 





1 It is gratifying to learn, after this was in proof, that the Indian Museum is to publish by and by a series of thirty plates of these important sculptures. 
2 See Jour. R. As. Soc., 1898, p. 920, with two plates; and 1899, p. 422, with two plates. ; 








Fig. 38. MovLpiIne From Swart. 
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